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When Mangelsdorf and Reeves! demonstrated in 1931 that 
Zea could be hybridized with Tripsacum, it became evident that 
a detailed monograph of the latter genus was of practical and 
theoretical importance. When in 1938? they advanced the 
hypothesis that Tripsacum had played an important role in the 
development of North American maize, such a monograph be- 
came a scientific necessity. The available evidence, taxonomic, 
genetic, and cytological, suggested that the relationships of 
the various entities in Tripsacum were very poorly understood 
and that they might be quite intricate; extensive field work, 
cytological examination of living material, and routine tax- 
onomic techniques would all be necessary if an adequate under- 
standing of the genus was to be reached. A comprehensive 
program was accordingly outlined, and two successive grants 
from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical Society 


* Journ. Hered. 22: 329-343. ? Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. 24: 303-312. 
Issued September 20, 1941. 
Ann. Mo. Bor. Garp., Vou. 28, 1941 (249) 
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enabled Dr. Cutler to visit the chief eastern herbaria and to 
collect extensively in the United States, Mexico, and Guatemala 
in 1940 and 1941. We are also indebted to various other institu- 
tions and individuals for codperation and support in the de- 
velopment of this program. For information, herbarium speci- 
mens, living plants, transportation, etc., acknowledgment 
should be made to G. T. Barrusta, P. C. Mangelsdorf, Mariano 
Pacheco, Ulises Rojas, H. B. Parks, and numerous others. We 
are under a very special obligation to J. H. Kempton, who not 
only supplied us with much pertinent information but even 
turned over to us his own unpublished notes on the genus. 

It is now apparent that our original estimate was correct and 
that anything like a final judgment on the entities which make 
up the genus Tripsacum must await the collection and integra- 
tion of evidence from several fields. We are therefore publish- 
ing this preliminary survey as a center about which the efforts 
of those interested in the problem may be coérdinated. A col- 
lection of living plants is being assembled at the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden, largely for cytological examination. We shall 
be grateful for plants or viable seeds from known localities or 
for chromosome counts made on plants of known derivation. 
We shall also appreciate herbarium specimens from localities 
other than those cited below. Plants, seeds, or specimens 
should be sent to Edgar Anderson, Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Tripsacum is unfortunately one of those genera which pre- 
sent special difficulties to the collectors and have consequently 
been rather neglected by them. Making an accurate and com- 
plete record of a Tripsacum plant on an ordinary herbarium 
sheet is like attempting to stable a camel in a dog kennel. By 
selecting portions of the plant and supplementing the specimen 
with pertinent information, an acceptable substitute for a com- 
plete specimen can be made, however. Where possible, such a 
record should include: (1) a terminal or lateral inflorescence 
(labelled as such since the terminal is usually more branched) ; 
(2) one or two successive internodes, with the sheaths, au- 
ricles, and lower portions of the leaf-blades attached; (3) a 
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complete leaf from one of the lowermost nodes, labelled as 
such (though neglected by many collectors this is particularly 
important since the species differ markedly in the degree to 
which the blade is constricted above the sheath on the lower 
leaves) ; (4) notes as to the height of the plants, number of 
nodes, and number of lateral inflorescences. 

The available cytological evidence suggests that phylo- 
genetic relationships within the genus may be quite complex. 
We are therefore deliberately postponing final judgment on 
many of the entities until chromosome counts can be made on 
a much larger scale and until our field studies are completed. 
Since we now know that the genus extends to South America 
it may be a matter of some years before the evidence is as- 
sembled. We have accordingly been conservative in proposing 
any new names, though under each species we have discussed 
briefly those variants which might ultimately receive recogni- 
tion. The new species described from South America is ad- 
vanced to this rank because it has previously been confused 
with a species to which in our opinion it bears no very close 
relationship. 

Specimens are cited geographically according to states and 
alphabetically according to collectors under the states. The 
first time a collector’s name appears his initials are given, if 
they be two or more; if not, the whole name where this is 
known. The following abbreviations have been used in refer- 
ring to specimens in the various herbaria: 

Ba—Bailey Hortorum, Cornell University. 

F—Field Museum of Natural History. 

Gray—Gray Herbarium, Harvard University. 

Ha—Museum of Economic Botany, Harvard University. 

MBG—AMissonri Botanical Garden. 

Mich—University of Michigan. 

NY—New York Botanical Garden. 

USDA—United States Department of Agriculture. 

USNH—United States National Herbarium. 

Wisc—University of Wisconsin. 

Yale—Yale University. 
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Tripsacum L. Syst. Nat. ed. 10. 1261. 1759. 

Digitaria Heist. ex Adans., Fam. Pl. 2: 38, 550. 1763. 

The genus has been a little-known one, and the variations 
within the species and the distribution have been left un- 
studied. A. S. Hitchcock*® published a synopsis of Tripsacum 
in 1906, and in 1909 G. V. Nash‘ outlined the species for the 
‘North American Flora.’ Since these two works appeared, 
many specimens have been collected, and although there are 
not yet enough to provide a firm basis for a complete revision 


of the genus, there are sufficient to indicate the problems which 
will be encountered. 


1. T. floridanum Porter ex Vasey, Contrib. U.S. Nat. Herb. 
3: 6. 1892. 


T. dactyloides var. floridanum Beal, Grasses N. Amer. 2: 19. 
1896. 


This species is apparently distinct, and its delicate habit re- 
sembles that of Manisuris cylindrica more than that of any 
Tripsacum species. 


The Texas collection is probably introduced from Florida as 
no collections between the points have been made. 


Fiorina: on road and glade at Crossman’s, Dade Co., 9 Dec. 1903, A. A. Eaton 
580 (Gray, USNH) ; rocky soil recently burned, Gorruais, Dade Co., 25 Feb. 1905, 
Eaton 1243 (Gray); Miami, June 1877, A. P. Garber 77 (Gray, USNH rvpe); 
Miami, March 1903, A. 8. Hitchcock (USNH) ; on coral rock, Homestead, 2 April 
1906, Hitchcock 686 (USNH); rocky soil near river, Miami, 4 April 1906, Hitch- 
cock 726 (USNH) ; between Florida City and Royal Palm State Park, 30 Oct. 1935, 
H. L. Loomis (MBG, USNH) ; moist ditch in tropical hammock, 3 miles west of 
South Miami, 30 Jan. 1933, Hugh O’Neill 7610 (NY, USNH); Miami, 4-7 April 
1898, C. L. Pollard ¢ G. N. Collins 272 (NY, USNH); pinelands near Nixon-Lewis 
Hammock, Dade Co., 15 Jan. 1916, J. K. Small 7350 (Gray, MBG, NY, USNH); in 
everglades near the unfinished railroad grade between Cocoanut Grove and Cutler, 
31 Oct.—4 Nov. 1903, Small ¢ J. J. Carter 597 (NY); pinelands, Homestead to Big 
Hammock Prairie, 15-17 Feb. 1911, Small, Carter, G. K. Small 3433 (NY, USNH) ; 
in pinelands near the Homestead Trail, near Camp Longview, 13-16 May 1904, 
Small ¢ P. Wilson 1698 (NY) ; in pinelands, southern peninsular Florida, 6-7 May 
1903, Small § Wilson 1727 (NY); rocky pine forest, open places and along road- 
sides, Homestead, 15 Feb. 1935, J. R. Swallen 5225 (USNH) ; Miami, 8 May 1904, 
8. M. Tracy 9318 (Gray, MBG). 


* Bot. Gaz, 41: 297-298. *N. Am. FL 17: 79-81. 
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Texas: damp sands, Beaumont, 24 April 1903, J. Reverchon 4188 (Gray, MBG 
USNH). 


2. T. dactyloides (L.) L., Syst. Nat. ed. 10. 1261. 1759. 
Coia dactyloides L., Sp. Pl. 972. 1753. 
C. angulatus Mill., Gard. Dict. ed. 8. Cota no. 2. 1768. 
Ischaemum glabrum Walt., Fl. Carol. 249. 1788. 
T. monostachyum Willd., Sp. Pl. 4: 202. 1805. 
T. dactyloides var. monostachyon Eaton & Wright, N. Amer. 
Bot. ed. 8.461. 1840. 

T. compressum Fournier, Bull. Soc. Roy. Bot. Belg. 15: 466. 
1876. 

T. dactyloides var. B monostachyum Fourn., Mex. Gram. 68. 
1886. 

Dactylodes angulatum Kuntze, Rev. Gen. Pl. 2: 773. 1891. 

T. dactyloides var. monostachyum Vasey, Contrib. U.S. Nat. 
Herb. 3: 6. 1892. 

Dactylodes Dactylodes (L.) Kuntze, Rev. Gen. Pl. 3: 349. 
1898. 

This species is almost as variable as those to the south. 
There are at least five groups which can be distinguished al- 
though only one of these is distinct. (1) The specimens from 
along the Atlantic coast, which include the type, are less vari- 
able than any other group. The spike is usually solitary or 
binate, the staminate glumes stiff, bluntly tipped and the backs 
of them almost straight. (2) In Florida and adjacent Alabama 
and Georgia is found a wide-leaved and robust type with hairs 
at the ligule and on the inner side of the sheath and leaf ad- 
jacent. (3) On the prairies and plains and down to the Gulf 
coast of Texas and Louisiana is found a very variable form 
which, unlike all the other groups, with haploid chromosome 
numbers® of 36, has haploid numbers of 18. This group has 
staminate glumes which are more variable, more pilose and 
scabrous, and with the back greatly curved. In large colonies 
of this group it is usually possible to find several plants which 
have the upper staminate spikelet barely pedicellate. (4) From 


* Mangelsdorf & Reeves. Texas Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 574. 1939. 
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Central Illinois there are three specimens (the only ones from 
that area) with sub-pedicellate staminate bracts and with 
glumes softer and occasionally tapering. More material of 
this form is particularly desirable. 


ConneEcTicuT: Guilford, 16 Aug. 1907, A. I. Bartlett (Yale) ; edge of salt marsh, 
Guilford, 19 Aug. 1906, G. H. Bartlett (Gray) ; Bridgeport, 1832, H. C. Beardslee 
(Yale) ; salt marsh at Pond Point, Milford, 27 July 1900, C. H. Bissell 2033 (Yale, 
Gray) ; waste ground, Raton Point, Norwalk, 23 Aug. 1901, Bissell 5389 (Yale) ; 
border of salt marsh, Guilford, 14 Aug. 1906 & 3 Sept. 1917, Bissell (Yale); in dry 
field by salt marsh, Stratford, 9 July 1912, A. E. Blewitt 318 (Yale); Pond Point, 
Milford, 24 Aug. 1909, H. 8S. Clark (Yale); dry bank of Housatonic River, in 
colonies along coast, Stratford, 31 July 1893, EH. H. Eames (Gray, Yale); south 
end, East Haven, 1882, D. C. Eaton (Yale); along shores and coves, East Lyme, 
Groton and Waterford, 1882-1889, C. B. Graves (Yale); brackish meadows, Bran- 
ford, 3 Sept. 1902, 2. W. Woodward (Gray, Yale). 

New York: near garbage reduction plant, Staten Island, 16 July 1932, J. A. 
Drushel 8309 (MBG). 

PENNSYLVANIA: Safe Harbor, 2 Aug. 1882, Small (NY). 

New JeRsry: sandy beach along Delaware River, near Elsinboro Point, 3 miles 
southwest of Salem, 31 Oct. 1933, J. M. Fogg, 6280 (Gray); dike bordering tidal 
marsh, 1.5 miles southwest of Harrisonville, 29 Oct. 1934, Fogg (Gray); along 
stream, Woodbridge, 13 Sept. 1915, L. H. Lighthipe (MBG); Cape May, 4 Aug. 
1909, F. W. Pennell 2225 (USNH). 

MaRYLAND: Great Falls, 4 Sept. 1899, C. R. Ball 68 (Gray) ; River View, 9 Aug. 
1891, F. Blanchard (USNH); dry sandy soil, Salisbury, Sept. 1867, W. M. Canby 
173 (USNH) ; sandy beach, Millstone, 4 Aug. 1911, Hitchcock 7886 (USNH); on 
rocks at Great Falls, 2 Sept. 1898, T. Holm (USNH) ; Mattawoman Creek, 3 Aug. 
1914, I. Tidestrom 7223 (Gray, MBG, USNH). 

DELAWARE: near Wilmington, July 1866, Canby (Gray, Mich, MBG, Yale) ; 
Augustina Beach, 11 Aug. 1911, J. RB. Churchill (Gray). 

VireiniA: roadside, Arlington Farm, near Rosslyn, 13 Sept. 1933, H. A. Allard 
68 (Gray); Bedford Co., 15 Aug. 1871, A. H. Curtiss 9848 (MBG); dry roadside 
bank, Munden, Princess Anne Co., 1 Aug. 1934, M. L. Fernald § Bayard Long 3666 
(Gray) ; rich alluvial woods and thickets back of sand beach of James River, Clare- 
mont Wharf, Surry Co., 13 June 1938, Fernald § Long 8097 (Gray) ; swales, Mun- 
den, 3-19 Sept. 1905, K. K. Mackenzie 1743 (Gray, NY) ; Portsmouth, 4 July 1897, 
E. B. Noyes 3495 (Yale). 

Norra Carouina: Chapel Hill, May, W. W. Ashe (Yale); open moist low soil 
along Hitcheock Creek, Rockingham, Richmond Co., 25 Aug. 1936, D. 8. Correll 7124 
(Gray) ; open bank of Lake Raleigh, Wake Co., 20 May 1938, R. K. Godfrey 4014 
(Gray, NY); sandy soil, marsh bordering Brice Creek, 2 miles southwest of James 
City, Craven Co., 11 July 1922, L. F. ¢ F. RB. Randolph 868 (Gray); Asheville, 19 
Aug. 1891, 4. B. Seymour 2 (Gray, MBG) ; ditch bank, Pullman Park, Raleigh, 27 
June 1927, K. M. Wiegand & W. E. Manning 120 (Gray). 

Souru Carouina: damp soil, near Troy, McCormick Co., 8 May 1921, John Davis 
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2006 (MBG) ; in moist ditch along roadside, near the Clementia Tourist Camp, 14 
miles south of Charleston, 8 Nov. 1929, H. N. Moldenke 142 (NY) ; swale, south side 
of Santee River, north of Bonneau, Berkeley Co., 12 July 1927, Wiegand ¢ Manning 
121 (Gray). 

Georaia: Yellow River, Gwinnett Co., 27 July 1897, H. Eggert (MBG); sandy 
soil near Middle Oconee River, Clarke Co., alt. 620 ft., 29 June 1900, R. M. Harper 99 
(Gray, NY); field by Bobbin Mill Creek, Athens, 16 June 1934, L. M. Perry 755 
(NY); Yellow River near McGuire’s Mill, Gwinnett Co., alt. 750 ft., 2 July 1895, 
Small (NY). 

Mississippi: Grand Batture Island, 23 May 1911, A. H. Howell 748 (USNH); 
Long Beach, 19 Aug. 1891, J. F. Joor, (MBG); near Starkville, 27 Sept. 1896, 
T. H. Kearney 59 (Gray, USNH); Agricultural College, Oktibbeha Co., 11-17 Aug. 
1896, C. L. Pollard 1272 (Gray, MBG, NY, USNH) ; low ground, Milton, July 1931, 
William Rhodes (Gray); in ditches along roadside, Agricultural College, 17 July 
1902, P. L. Ricker 848 (USNH) ; Miller, De Soto Co., 12 July 1923, L. E. Wehmeyer 
(Mich). 

Forma: near Tallahassee, N. K. Berg (NY); hammock south of Miami, 8 Sept. 
1907, Agnes Chase 3903 (USNH) ; Homosassa, Robert Combs 943 (Gray) ; along 
edge of saw grass and lakes in fertile hammock, not uncommon, Grasmere, Orange 
Co., 20 Sept. 1898, Combs ¢ C. F. Baker 1043 (USNH); large open prairies near 
small stream, uncommon or rare, Bradenton, Manatee Co., 1898, Combs 1254 
(USNH); low moist soil near Osprey, Sarasota Co., 9 July 1936, Correll 5889 
(Gray) ; open dry soil along edge of ditch, near Oviedo, Seminole Co., 8 Aug. 1936, 
Correll 6855 (Gray); low thickets, Duval Co., June, A. H. Curtiss 3626 (Gray, 
USNH), 3926 (NY) ; rich soil near Jacksonville, 13 June 1894, Curtiss 4951 (NY) ; 
low black soil near St. Petersburg, 2 Oct. 1907, Mrs. C. C. Deam 2827 (Gray) ; 
Alapattah, 24 Dee. 1903, Haton (Gray); around pond, Fort Myers, Lee Co., July- 
Aug. 1900, Hitchcock 534 (Gray, USNH) ; moist place by river, Miami, 29 March 
1906, Hitchcock (USNH); Orange City, edge of marl pit, 28 May 1910, S. C. 
Hood (MBG); Apalachicola, 15 July 1895, Kearney 105 (MBG); salt marshes, 
Fort George Island, Duval Co., 9 June 1896, Lighthipe 462 (NY); 8-12 ft. high, 
in flatwoods near L. Hancock, growing in clumps of palmetto west of Winter 
Haven, Polk Co., 6 June 1931, J. B. McFarlin 5689 (USNH) ; in dry sandy field, 
Hollywood, Broward Co., 9 Feb. 1930, Moldenke 583 (MBG, NY); in everglades, 
along Tamiami Trail, 25 miles west of Miami, Dade Co., 26 Dee. 1927, Moldenke 
8743 (NY); clay soil, vicinity of Eustis Lake, Lake Co., 1-15 April 1894, G. V. 
Nash 374 (Gray, MBG, NY, USNH); edge of a cypress swamp, 4-7 ft. tall, Lake 
Harris, near Ocklawaha River, 5 July 1895, Nash 2140 (NY); Lake City, Columbia 
Co., 11-19 July 1895, Nash 2207 (Gray, USNH) ; Little River, 26 March 1923 D. C. 
Peattie 1915 (USNH) ; Lake City, 29 June 1894. P. H. Rolfs 806 (MBG, USNH) ; 
1842, F. Rugel 438 (MBG, USNH) ; hammock, Cutler, 15 Nov. 1906, Small ¢ Carter 
(NY) ; Ft. Myers, Lee Co., 1 June 1916, J. P. Standley 215 (Gray, MBG, USNH) ; 
moist place among pines and scrub palmetto, Titusville, 29 May-3 June 1926, 
Swallen 212 (MBG, USNH); edge of old cultivated field, Marianna, 25-29 June 
1926, Swallen 492 (USNH); Long Key, 25 May 1901, 8S. M. Tracy 7775 (Gray, 
USNH) ; edge of salt marsh, Ormond, 8 Aug. 1896, H. J. Webber 472 (USNH). 

ALABAMA: Auburn, 12 June 1897, G. W. Carver 48 (USNH); in a swale, near 
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Selma, 29 June 1895, Kearney 10 (Gray, MBG, NY, USNH); low rich places, 
Mobile, 1 June 1883, Charles Mohr 603 (USNH) ; Alex. Winchell 236 (USNH). 

Louisiana: U. S. Rice Experiment Station, 1 mile west of Crowley, Acadia 
Parish, 21 May 1940, H. C. Cutler 3156 (Ba, F, MBG, NY, Ha, USDA) ; 1 mile east 
of Vinton, alt. 60 ft., 3 May 1941, Cutler 4813 (MBG); in salty swamps, Pointe 
a la Hache P. O., 4 July 1885, A. B. Langlois (USNH); prairie, Welsh, Jefferson 
Davis Parish, 17 May 1915, E. J. Palmer 7652 (NY); large clump in swamp, Cam- 
eron Co., 11-13 June 1931, Swallen 1891 (USNH) ; east bank of lower Bayou Little 
Caillou, 27 miles below Houma, near Cocodrie, 8 June 1913, E. C. Wurzlow (USNH). 

MicuHigaNn: along railroad tracks, Utica, 11 Aug. 1922, O. A. Farwell 6297 (Mich, 
Gray, USNH). 

INDIANA: common along a ditch through a cultivated field about 5 miles east of 
Lincoln City, Spencer Co., 10 Oct. 1931, C. C. Deam 51560 (USNH). 

TENNESSEE: Nashville, 4. Gattinger (Gray, USNH); along the French Broad 
River between Paint Rock and Del Rio, Cocke Co., 10 Sept. 1897, Kearney 938 
(NY, USNH) ; low places, Spring City, July 1929, Rhodes (Gray). 

ILLINOIS: wet prairies about Salem, July 1860, M. S. Bebb (Gray, Yale) ; Kicka- 
poo Prairie, near Washington, wet ground, June 1835, George Engelman (MBG) ; 
Spoon River bottom, Fulton Co., 6 June 1842, 0. B. Mean (USNH) ; Hancock, 1842, 
Mean (Wisc). 

Iowa: infrequent in wet places, Decatur Co., 14 July 1897, T. J. § M. F. L. 
Fitzpatrick (NY). 

MissouRI: uncommon, rocky river banks, Greene Co., 4 Sept. 1892, B. F. Bush 430 
(NY); Montier, 30 June 1894, Bush 877 (MBG) ; on Skinker’s Wege, St. Louis, 29 
June 1875, Eggert (MBG); Springfield, 1897, S. A. Hoover (Gray); Jerome, 6 
June 1914, J. H. Kellogg (MBG); St. Clair, Franklin Co., 12 June 1928, Kellogg 
2103 (MBG); Washington, Franklin Co., 25 June 1888, L. H. Pammel (MBG) ; 
low ground northeast of Springfield, 21 Aug. 1912, P. C. Standley 9155 (USNH) ; 
low woods along Black River, % mile west of Hendrickson, Butler Co., 30 June 
1936, Julian Steyermark 11321 (MBG); sandy alluvium along Eleven Point River, 
1% mile north of McCormack Hollow, Oregon Co., 27 July 1936, Steyermark 12322 
(MBG) ; lower wooded slopes bordering field along King’s River, southeast of Allen 
Ford, in Barry Co., 22 June 1937, Steyermark 22577 (MBG) ; open limestone slopes 
along Indian Creek near Holy Cliff, 344 miles northeast of Topaz, Douglas Co., 19 
July 1937, Steyermark 23366 (MBG). 

ARKANSAS: low wet fields, Monticello, Drew Co., Delzie Demaree 13690 (NY); 
wet places, Miller Co., 23 July 1896, Eggert 155 (USNH); Monticello, 24 July 
1881, G. W. Letterman (USNH) ; open field adjacent to station, Stuttgart, 30 July 
1932, D. M. Moore 32805 (NY). 

Kansas: along railroad, 5 miles northwest of Lawrence, Douglas Co., 18 June 
1938, Edgar Anderson (MBG); Florence, 28-30 July 1903, David Griffiths 5045 

(USNH) ; sandy roadside, 2 miles west of St. George, Riley Co., 3 June 1908, Hitch- 
cock 2527 (USNH); 2-3 ft. high, low prairie, Manhattan, 24 June 1913, Hitch- 
cock 10420 (USNH) ; wet places, Riley Co., 20 June 1895, J. B. Norton 580 (Gray) ; 
schoolhouse hill & town reservoir, Pleasanton, Linn Co., 19 June 1929, P. A. Ryd- 
berg & Ralph Imler 85 (NY); Big Spring, 3 or 4 miles south of Bilby’s Lakes, 16 
July 1929, Rydberg § Imler 1072 (NY); high prairie, Lawrence, Aug. 1892, W. C. 
Stevens 62 (USNH). 
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OxLaHoMA: Cimarron Valley, Cherokee Outlet, 1891, M. A. Carleton 295 
(USNH) ; in the Indian Terr., chiefly on the False Washita, between Fort Cobb & 
Fort Arbuckle, 1868, Ed. Palmer 422 (Yale) ; grassy valley near Fairvalley, Woods 
Co., 28 May 1913, G. W. Stevens 753 (Gray, USNH) ; in large gravelly bar in Spring 
River, near Ottawa, Ottawa Co., 29 Aug. 1913, Stevens 2510 (Gray); grassy sandy 
valley near Guthrie, Logan Co., 14 June 1914, Stevens 3284 (Gray). 

Texas: Leon Springs, Bexar Co., 19 May 1911, Mr. & Mrs. J. Clemens 21 (MBG, 
USNH) ; Soil Conservation Service Nursery, San Antonio, 23 May 1940, Cutler 
$158 (MBG, Ha); Soil Conservation Service Nursery, from seed secured from 
Bellville, Texas, 23 May 1940, Cutler 3159, $160, $161, $164, $165 (MBG, Ha); 
Parita Creek, Bexar-Wilson Co. line crossing, alt. 700 ft., locality of Mangelsdorf 
& Reeves ‘‘San Antonio’’ Tripsacum, 23 May 1940, Cutler $169 (MBG); Kemah, 
alt. 20 ft., 3 July 1926, G. L. Fisher 267 (USNH) ; 6 miles west of Raywood, Liberty 
Co., alt. 60 ft., 6 May 1941, Cutler 4815 (MBG); between Ft. Bend and Harris 
Cos., 11 miles southwest of Houston, alt. 60 ft., 6 May 1941, Cutler 4816 (MBG); 
Houston, 11 July 1915, Fisher 1711 (USNH) ; wet ground, Houston, 20 April 1872, 
Elihu Hall 844 (Gray, NY, USNH); roadside, Waxahachie, 19 May 1936, H. E. 
Hazard (Gray); Harvester, 24 April 1906, Hitchcock 1198 (USNH); edge of 
woods near river, New Braunfels, 20 June 1910, Hitchcock 5240 (USNH); bank 
of stream, San Antonio, 24 June 1910, Hitchcock 5255 (USNH); 1888, G. C. 
Nealley (Gray, NY, USNH) ; rocky creek banks, Austin, Travis Co., 12 May 1918, 
E. J. Palmer 13659 (USNH); rich damp lands, Dallas, May 1879, Reverchon 1156 
(USNH); dry sands, Lindale, 15 May 1902, Reverchon 2804 (NY); Boerne Road 
at Bexar Co. line, 31 May 1931, W. A. Silveus 128 (USNH); open places, Bracken- 
ridge Park, San Antonio, 4 Oct. 1933, Sister Mary C. Metz (NY); in water, 
Knickerbocker Ranch, Dove Creek, Tom Green Co., May 1880, Frank Tweedy 
(Gray, Yale). 


(5) The fifth group is distinct and occupies a separate area 
on the western edge of the range of the species. All the speci- 
mens seen have been from west of the Pecos River. It is prob- 
able that there are intergrades but the group is decidedly dif- 
ferent from specimens from central and eastern Texas. 


2a. T. dactyloides var. occidentale, n. var.° 
Similar to the species but the staminate glumes more than 
.9mm. long, softer, and tapering to an acute tip. 


Texas: shaded ledges at base of bluff, Little Aguja Canyon, Davis Mts., Jeff 
Davis Co., alt. 1520 m., 15 June 1931, J. A. Moore ¢ Julian Steyermark 3092 
(Gray, Mich, MBG rypz, NY, USNH); Chisos Mts., 5 Aug. 1931, C. H. Mueller 
7891 (MBG) ; rocky partially shaded ground, along streams, near Alpine, Brewster 
Co., 8 June 1926, Palmer 30584a (MBG); rocky banks of creek, in deep canyon, 
Oak Canyon, Chisos Mts., Brewster Co., 24 May 1928, Palmer 24159 (Gray, MBG, 


*'T. dactyloides var. occidentale, var. nov., specici simile sed glumis stamineis 
plusquam 9 mm. longis, mollioribus et mucronatis ad apicem. 
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NY); rocky plains, partially shaded situations amongst syenite boulders, Davis 
Mts., Jeff Davis Co., 4 Oct. 1926, EZ. J. Palmer 31923 (MBG, NY, USNH); Ft. 
Davis, 1881, V. Havard (USNH). 


3. Tripsacum australe, n. sp.” 
T. dactyloides subsp. hispidum Hitchcock, Bot. Gaz. 41: 295. 
1906, in part. 

Plant slender to robust, nodes usually enlarged; leaves 1-4 
cm. wide, somewhat petiolate, blades smooth, usually glabrous, 
sheath with distinct to semi-distinct auricles, outer surface 
glabrous below, lanulose-tomentose above, at maturity barely 
clasping the culm, culm lightly to heavily lanulose-tomentose ; 
inflorescence of 1-4, rarely more, spikes, staminate spikelets 
sessile. 

This species is readily distinguished from 7. dactyloides by 
the lanulose tomentum investing portions of the culm and 
sheath, the tendency of the leaves to become petiolate, and its 
range. From 7. latifolium it is distinguished with difficulty in 
the northern part of its range but the specimens may be de- 
termined by the presence of the tomentum, and (on the her- 
barium specimens, at least) the less petiolate leaves. 

The type of tomentum is considerably different from that 
found in the specimens of T. lanceolatum with which the 
Morong specimen was grouped to form a subspecies of 
T. dactyloides. In the South American plants (7. australe) 
the tomentum is soft and felted while in those of Mexico the 
hairs are distinct, thicker and harsh. 

SouTH AMERICA: 

BOLIVIA: among shrubs, Coroico, Nor-Yungas, alt. 1560 m., 25 Dec. 1923, Hitch- 
cock 22721 (Gray, USNH); marshy edges of forest, Ixiamus, Amazon Basin, alt. 
1000 ft., 22 Dec. 1921, 0. E. White 2324 (NY, USNH rvpr). 

BRAZIL: Burchell 9066 (Gray, USNH); in savannas among shrubs, Parfé-Marajo 
Island, Carocara River, June 1914, Andre Goeldi 87 (USNH); Morrinho do Lyra, 


Linha Telegr., Matto Grosso, May 1918, T. G. Kuhlmann 1833 (USNH); L. Riedel 
1279 (Gray, MBG). 


‘Tripsacum australe, sp. nov. Planta gracilis vel robusta; nodis plerumque 
tumidis; foliis 1-4 em. latis, aliquid petiolatis, laminis levibus plerumque glabris; 
vaginis cum auriculis plerumque distinctis, superficie exteriore basi glabra, apice 
lanuloso-tomentosa; culmo lanuloso-tomentoso; inflorescentia plerumque 1-4 spicis, 
spiculis stamineis sessilibus. 
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BRITISH GUIANA: Kanuku Mts., behind Parika, Rupunini District, Jan. 1934, 
J. G. Meyers 4342 (USNH). 

COLOMBIA: coarse herb, up to 6 ft., open hillside, Dept. Santander, upper Rio 
Lebrija valley, northwest of Bucaramanga, alt. 400-700 m., Eastern Cordillera, 29 
Dee. 1926, E. P. Killip ¢ A. C. Smith 16279 (Gray, NY, USNH) ; 1760-1808, J. C. 
Mutis 5489 (USNH); 5—6 feet tall, local and rather rare on hillsides in sheltered 
places, generally on the border of forest below 2500 ft., near Masinga, Santa Marta, 
alt. 400 ft., 27 Oct. 1898, H. H. Smith 2745 (= 119) (Gray, MBG, NY, USNH). 

ECUADOR: partly shaded slope, large bunches, 4—6 ft., between Huigra and Naran- 
japata, Prov. Chimborazo, alt. 600-1200 m., 17 July 1923, Hitchcock 20643 (Gray, 
NY, USNH). 

PARAGUAY: Cerro de Tobati, 14 Jan. 1903, K. Fiebrig 746 (Gray) ; Uferwaldrand 
feucht, bei Gestein, zwischen Rio Apa und Rio Aquidaban, 1908-1909, Fiebrig 4613 
(Gray) ; in regione versus superioris fluminis Apa, 1901-2, EZ. Hassler 7901 (Gray) ; 
in altaplanitie et declivibus, Sierra de Amambay, Dec. 1907, Hassler 9953 (USNH) ; 
Central Paraguay, 1888-1890, Thomas Morong 675 (MBG, NY, USNH); on the 
Parand, 26°-24° S. lat., April 1883, D. Parodi 53 (NY). 

VENEZUELA: on slopes, forms large tufts, ascent from Motatan Bridge to Car- 
vajal, near Valera, Trujillo, H. Pittier 10768 (Gray, NY, USNH); near Escuque, 
Trujilla, in savannas on road to Valera, 11 Jan. 1929, Pittier 13151 (USNH). 


4. Tripsacum lanceolatum Rupr. ex Fourn., Mex. Gram. 68. 
1886. 

T. lanceolatum Rupr. in Benth., Pl. Hartweg. 347. 1857, 

nomen nudum. 
T. acutiflorum Fourn., Bull. Soc. Roy. Bot. Belg. 15: 466. 
1876, nomen nudum. 

T. Lemmoni Vasey, Contrib. U. S. Nat. Herb. 3: 6. 1892. 

T. dactyloides var. Lemmoni (Vasey) Beal, Grasses N. Amer. 
2: 19. 1896. 

T. dactyloides var. angustifoliwm Scribn. in Urbina, Cat. Pl. 
Mex. 376. 1897. 

T. dactyloides subsp. hispidum Hitche., Bot. Gaz. 41: 295. 
1906, in part. 

While Nash® (1909) accepted the description by Fournier in 
1876 as constituting valid publication, no real distinctions be- 
tween species were made in Fournier’s article and it there- 
fore cannot be accepted. Fournier’s later description is based 
on specimens and is detailed enough to distinguish between the 
species then known. 


*N. Am. Fl. 17: 81. 
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It is possible to separate the specimens of 7. lanceolatum 
into three general groups but these have some intergrades, and 
until further collections are made and more entire plant speci- 
mens observed, it will be futile to attempt to delimit these 
groups. 

The type specimen is from Aguas Calientes in Central Mex- 
ico, and the group from the central plateau is characterized 
by a large amount of anthocyanin coloring, narrow leaves, and 
solitary or paired spikes in the inflorescence. Closest to this 
group are those specimens found on the west slopes of Mex- 
ico, which have broader leaves, solitary to ternate inflorescence 
spikes, and are the most robust. 

From these two groups it is easy to separate those specimens 
from southern Arizona which formerly went under the name 
of T. Lemmoni. These are characterized by an inflorescence 
lacking anthocyanin and much divided, with as many as nine 
spikes, usually pedicellate upper spikelet, and narrow leaves. 
With present material, this group may be readily separated 
by the gap between its representatives and those of the other 
groups. The gap must not, however, be interpreted as a real 
absence of the plant but as an absence of collections from 
northern Mexico. 

T. Lemmoni is probably distinct enough to be considered a 
good species, but until the extent of the variations within the 
species 7’. lanceolatum has been determined and until collec- 
tions have been made at more points in northern Mexico it will 
be better to consider 7’. lanceolatum as:a variable species with 
T. Lemmoni as one of several groups within it. 

There are several specimens, as that of Brandegee from 
El Taste, Baja California, 1 Nov. 1902, which do not fit well 
into any of the three groups but are well within the species as 
interpreted herein. There is some resemblance to 7. dacty- 
loides in the northeastern Mexican specimens, for example, in 
Wynd & Mueller 536, with larger glumes and wider leaves. 

ARIZONA: % mile north up lateral canyon, 8 miles down Sonoita Creek from 


Patagonia, Santa Cruz Co., 28 April 1941, H. C. Cutler ¢ J. D. Freeman (MBG) ; 
Mule Mts., about 5000 ft., 20 Sept. 1929, G. J. Harrison § T. H. Kearney 6101 
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(Gray, USNH) ; grown in Washington, D. C. greenhouse by J. H. Kempton, from 
seeds secured in southern Arizona, probably the Mule Mts., by Kearney. U.S.D.A, 
No. T29-29, picked Oct. 1934 (MBG, USNH) ; on a high peak with southern slope, 
near moist rocks, Huachuca Mts., 21 Sept. 1882, J. G. Lemmon 2982 (Gray, USNH 
type of T. Lemmoni) ; near Patagonia, 23 Feb. 1930, H. F. Loomis 6409 (USDA, 
USNH). 

MEXICO: 

AGUAS CALIENTES: Aguas Calientes, 1839, Theodor Hartweg 252 (NY cotype, 
complete specimen, USNH, fragments from the Steudel and the Trinius herbaria, 
cotypes, and Boissier Herb. Typ). 

BAJA CALIFORNIA: E] Taste, 13 Sept. 1893, T. S. Brandegee 4 (NY); Sierra de 
San Francisquito, 29 Sept. 1899, Brandegee 6 (USNH); El Taste, 1 Nov. 1902, 
Brandegee (USNH). 

CHIHUAHUA: infrequently scattered, occurring as small groups, 2 or 3 m. high, 
pine oak country; Sierra Canelo, Rio Mayo, 29 Aug. 1936, H. S. Gentry 2496 
(Gray, MBG); in large clumps in arroyo bed by running water, Sierra Charuco, 
Rio Mayo, 1 Oct. 1936, Gentry 2914 (Gray); rocky ravine, 8000 ft., Sanchez, 12 
Oct. 1910, Hitchcock 7702 (USNH); Rio Bonito ‘‘hot country,’’ 25 Aug. 1936, 
Harde Le Sueur Mez-0938 (USNH). 

COAHUILA: moist stream side, Hacienda Piedra Blanca, Canyon de Sentenela, 
Sierra del Carmen, Villa Acufia, 6 July 1936, F. L. Wynd g C. H. Mueller 536 
(Gray, MBG, NY, USNH). 

coLIMA: large bunches on rocky cliff by seashore, Manzanillo, 20 Sept. 1910, 
Hitchoock, Amer. Gr. Nat. Herb. No. 230 (Gray, MBG, NY, USNH); rocky hill- 
side, alt. 1500 ft., Alzada, 21 Sept. 1910, Hitchcock 7082 (Mich, NY, USNH), 7083 
(USNH). 

DURANGO: rocky hill, Iron Mt., Durango, alt. 6200 ft., 6-8 Oct. 1910, Hitchcock 
7630 (USNH), 7648 (NY, USNH) ; La Bajada, Tamazula, 300-600 m., Nov. 1921, 
J. G. Ortega 4834 (USNH) ; city of Durango and vicinity, April-Nov. 1896, Ed. 
Palmer 587 (Gray, MBG, NY, USNH). 

GUERRERO: 33 km. south of Chilpancingo on Mexico-Acapulco road, alt. 1360 m., 
24 Sept. 1940, Cutler 3918 (Ba, Ha, F, MBG, USDA) ; on rocks of cliff, alt. 1500 ft., 
Balsas, 9 Sept. 1910, Hitchcock 9816 (USNH). 

gaLisco: Arenal, 9 Oct. 1923, Collins ¢ Kempton 79 (USNH); Barranca de 
Oblatos, Guadalajara, 12 Oct. 1923, Collins ¢ Kempton 81, 85, 88 (USNH) ; 0.5 km. 
north of Tonilita, alt. 700 m., 9 Oct. 1940, Cutler 4011 (MBG, Ha), 4017 (MBG), 
4018 (Ba, Ha, F, MBG, USDA); Platanar, on railroad 53 km. north of Colima, 
alt. 1000 m., 10 Oct. 1940, Cutler 4087 (MBG, Ha) ; walls of barranca, 1 km. north- 
east of Ciudad Guzman (Zapotlan), alt. 1520 m., 10 Oct. 1940, Cutler 4088 (MBG), 
along creek, same locality and date, 4104 (MBG), alt. 1600 m., 4105 (Ba, F, Ha, 
MBG, NY, USDA) ; side of Barranca de Oblatos, Guadalajara, alt. 5000-6000 ft., 
27-28 Sept. 1910, Hitchcock 7358 (USNH); La Barranca, Guadalajara, 21 Nov. 
1930, M. E. Jones 27628 (MBG, NY, USNH) ; Barranea de Oblatos, Guadalajara, 15 
Oct. 1921, Kempton ¢ Collins (USNH Nos. 1064495-1064497); Hacienda San 
Diego, Coeula, 21 Oct. 1921, Kempton § Collins (USNH) ; mts. near Guadalajara, 16 
Dee. 1889, Pringle 2610 (USNH) ; road between Juejuquilla & Mesquitec, 25 Aug. 
1897, Rose 3570 (Gray, USNH). 
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mexico (including DISTRITO FEDERAL): Barranca de Dolores, Lomas de Cha- 
pultepee, Aug. 1940, G. T. Barrusta (MBG); pedregal near Mexico, 26 June, 
M. Bourgeau 444 (Gray); Tlalpam, alt. 7480 ft., 3 Aug. 1924, Fisher (MBG); 
San Angel, alt. 7350 ft., 2 Aug. 1926, Fisher 53 (USNH); Temascaltepec, alt. 
1750 m., 30 Aug. 1932, G. B. Hinton 1444 (Gray) ; hill, Tejupileo, 1340 m., Tema- 
sealtepec, 4 Sept. 1932, Hinton 1600 (Gray) ; copse, edge of field, Tacubaya, 27-30 
July 1910, Hitchcock 5909 (USNH); Mexico City, Oct. 1896, Z. W. D. Holway 8 
(USNH) ; Pedregal de San Angel, Sept. 1927, ZH. Lyonnet 61 (Gray, MBG, NY, 
USNH); rare on voleanic soils, pedregal, Tlalpam, alt. 2300 m., 30 Oct. 1928, 
M. St. Pierre 828 (USNH) ; Tacubaya, J. G. Schaffner 41 (USNH, fragment from 
Paris Herb.). 

MICHOACAN: near Cerro de las Nalgas, alt. 1900 m., vicinity of Morelia, 9 Sept. 
1909, Bro. G. Arséne 2572 (USNH) ; Cerro de las Nalgas, alt. 800 m., 9 Sept. 1909, 
Arséne (USNH) ; near La Huerta, 1950 m., vicinity of Morelia, 1 Sept. 1910, Arséne 
5576 (MBG, NY, USNH) ; cascade near Loma de La Huerta, alt. 1950 m., vicinity 
of Morelia, 1 Sept. 1910, Arséne 7006 (USNH). 

MORELOS: small clumps, rocky cliffs, alt. 4500 ft., Cuernavaca, 10-11 Sept. 1910, 
Hitchcock 6840 (Mich, USNH); Valle de Tepeite, 16 Sept. 1938, Lyonnet 2421 
(USNH) ; Teposteco, 22 Sept. 1938, Lyonnet 2552 (USNH); Xochitepec, 24 Sept. 
1938, Lyonnet 2645 (USNH); Barranca de San Anton, near Cuernavaca, 28 Oct. 
1904, Seler 4348 (USNH). 

NAyARIT: Los Fresnos, Tepic, 2 Oct. 1923, Collins ¢ Kempton T35 (USNH); 
Cerro del Cruz, Tepic, 1 Oct. 1923, Kempton ¢ Collins T17 (USNH). 

NUEVO LEON: Diente Canyon, Sierra Madre, Monterrey, 29 July 1933, C. H. ¢ 
M. T. Mueller 368 (Gray, USNH) ; in moist places, dense woods bordering stream, 
Canyon Marisio Abajo, Rancho Las Adjuntas, Municipio de Villa Santiago, 27 June 
1935, Mueller 2069 (Mich, Gray, USNH). 

oaxaca: rocky cliff, Oaxaca, 5000 ft., 12-13 Aug. 1910, Hitchcock 6160 (USNH) ; 
Villa Alta, Aug. 1842, F. M. Liebmann 547 (USNH). 

PUEBLA: source au dessus de la finca Guadalupe, alt. 2121 m., 20 Nov. 1906, Arséne 
73 (USNH); Mayorazgo, sur 1’Atoyac, alt. 2120 m., vic. Puebla, 7 July 1907, 
Arséne 1828 (MBG, USNH); near Hacienda Batan, Barranca de la Alseseca, alt. 
2120 m., vicinity of Puebla, 13 June 1907, Arséne 1472 (MBG, USNH); entre les 
haciendas Santa Barbara y Cristo, sur 1’Alseseca, alt. 2150 m., vic. Puebla, 27 June 
1907, Arséne (MBG, USNH); Acatzinco, Distrito de Tepeaca, vic. Puebla, alt. 
2110 m., July 1907, Arséne 2266 (MBG, USNH); Mayorazgo, alt. 2120 m., vie. 
Puebla, 4 July 1907, Arséne 10106 (USNH); El Riego, July 1905, C. A. Purpus 
1227 (MBG). 

SAN LUIS POTOSI: limestone ridges, San Jose Pass, 15 Aug. 1890, Pringle 3447 
(USNH) ; rocky hills, Las Canoas, 14 Aug. 1891, Pringle $3811 (Gray, MBG, NY, 
USNH ryvpz of T. dactyloides subsp. hispidum) ; Bargre, Aug. 1911, C. A. Purpus 
$433 (USNH). 

SONORA: small infrequent colonies, 2-3 m. high, oak hill slope, Quirocoba, Rio 
Fuerte, 22 Oct. 1936, Gentry 2953 (USNH); Guadalupe Canyon, 27 Aug. 1893, 
E. C. Merron 2035 (USNH) ; Santa Rosa Canyon, near Bavispe, northeast Sonora, 

19 July 1938, 8. S. White 601 (Gray) ; small valley in granitic hills, 14 miles north 
of Babiacora on road to Cumpas, 22 Sept. 1934, I. L. Wiggins 7392 (Mich, USNH). 
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TAMAULIPAS: Sierra de San Carlos, vicinity of San Jose, alt. 3040 ft., 13 July 
1930, H. H. Bartlett 10310 (NY, USNH). 

YuoaTAN: edge of old field, Chichen Itza, 7-13 July 1932, Swallen 2482 (USNH). 

GuaTeMALA: Lake Retana, north of Jutiapa, 18 Oct. 1935, Kempton ¢ Wil- 
son Popenoe (MBG, USNH); San Pedro, alt. 5600 ft., 28 Oct. 1935, Kemp- 
ton ¢ Popenoe (MBG, USNH); below San Pedro, alt. 4600 ft., 29 Oct. 1935, 
Kempton § Popenoe (MBG, USNH); hills above San Lucas, 4500 ft., 9 Nov. 
1935, Kempton ¢ Popenoe (MBG, USNH). 


5. Tripsacum fasciculatum Trin. ex Ascherson, Verh. bot. 
Ver. Prov. Brandenb. 17: 79. 1875. 

T. fasciculatum Trin. ex Steud., Nomencl. Bot. 2: 712. 1841, 
nomen nudum; Gram. 1: 363. 1855, nomen nudum; ex 
Rupr., Bull. Acad. Roy. Brux. 9: 243. 1842, nomen nudum. 

T. laxum Nash, N. Amer. Fl. 17: 81. 1909. 

This species has a rather wide range of variation but is 
easily distinguished in most cases by the smooth sheaths, the 
wide and not petiolate leaves, and the robust habit. 

Specimens from cultivation vary considerably, and this may 
be due to a more favorable environment. In central Guatemala 
T. fasciculatum is cut for forage, probably from native stands. 
This species apparently has a high degree of sterility. Her- 
barium specimens of it or of 7. pilosum never reveal the shiny 
seeds which in 7’. dactyloides are indicative of a well-developed 
endosperm. Nearly a thousand seeds were collected in Mex- 
ico and Guatemala but all those examined had undeveloped 
embryos, and when planted have so far failed to germinate. 
The amount of variation in time of flowering and size and num- 
ber of parts of large colonies in both Mexico and Guatemala, 
however, suggest that the members of a colony are not all of 
the same clone. 

In northern Guatemala and in western Mexico no intergrades 
have been found between 7. pilosum and T. fasciculatum, al- 
though both of these occur in the region. They have never 
been reported from the same spot but their habitat require- 
ments are similar. 

Specimens with solitary terminal spikes are infrequent, and 
although such plants usually have narrower leaves than those 
with a much branched inflorescence, the leaves are still wider 
than those of 7’. lanceolatum and the plant more robust. 
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MEXICO: 
couiMa: rocky, grassy hillside, 1500 ft., Alzada, 21 Sept. 1910, Hitchcock 7103 
Mich). 
GUERRERO: 36 km. south of Chilpancingo, alt. 1360 m., 24 Sept. 1940, Cutler 3915- 
3917, 3921 (Ba, F, Ha, MBG). 

VERA CRUZ: Mirador, Aug. 1841, Liebmann 549 (MBG, USNH) ; [Fortin], Zacua- 
pan, 1917, Purpus 8027 (Gray, MBG, NY, USNH); Hacienda de la Laguna, Bar- 
rio de Tinxedo, 1836, C. T. Schiede 947 (TYPE, not seen). 

GUATEMALA: Jardin de Don Mariano Pacheco, plants from Coban, Alta Verapaz, 
8 Nov. 1941, Cutler 4301 (Ha, MBG); field at 19.5 km. on Guatemala-Barberena 
road, alt. 6500 ft., 9 Nov. 1940, Cutler 4306 (Ba, F, Ha, Mich, MBG, NY, USDA, 
USNH) ; same locality, 17 Nov. 1940, Cutler 4324 (MBG); below San Pedro, alt. 
4600 ft., 29 Oct. 1935, Kempton § Popenoe (MBG, USNH); J. J. Rodriguez, re- 
eeived 21 June 1916, grown in quarantine house, U. S. D. A. No. 42967 (USNH) ; 


edge of pine forest, Quirigua, Dept. Izabal, alt. 75-225 m., 15-31 May 1922, 
Standley 24256 (USNH). 


Satvapor: San Salvador, 1922, Salvador Calderén 1332 (Gray, NY, MBG, 
USNH) ; seed from C. Deusen, grown in greenhouse, Washington, D.C., 14 March 
1924 (USNH) ; cultivated as forage, 21 Nov. 1916, Carlos Renson 1, 2 (USNH) ; 
cultivated, vicinity of San Salvador, 650-850 m., 30 March-24 April 1922, Standley 
22631, 236387 (Gray, MBG, USNH). 


PaNnaMA: cultivated for forage, Coclé, alt. 600 m., Paul Allen 2252 (MBG). 


6. T. pilosum Scrib. & Merr., U.S. Dept. Agric. Div. Agrost. 
Bull. 24: 6. 1901. 

We have never seen this species or T'.. fasciculatum growing 
without having found 7. lanceolatum near by. T. pilosum is 
more selective in its habitat, and in localities on the west slope 
of Mexico it will be found in more protected sites while T. 
lanceolatum will extend beyond the margins of the best locali- 
ties. Thus, 7. pilosum is usually restricted to damp spots in 
open woods, along the railroads and on the slopes of deep 
canyons, but 7’. lanceolatum will grow in these places and in 
addition will fringe the upper rim of the canyon and encroach 
upon the dry plains and hillsides. 

There is a local distinction between these two species. T. 
pilosum is known as maiscillo, T. lanceolatum as sacaton, a 
general term for coarse grasses. The irritating hairs of T. 
pilosum have been noted by Kempton (MS.), and we found 
that the hand which grasped the basal sheaths of this species 
during a day of collecting would remain swollen and sore for 
several days. 
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This species differs from 7. lanceolatum in its more robust 
growth habit, the densely tuberculate-hispid leaf sheaths, and 
the large numbers of spikes in the inflorescence. From T. fas- 
ciculatum it differs mainly in the hispid character of the leaf 
sheaths but the pedicels of T. fasciculatum are, in addition, 
usually shorter and thicker, the number of spikes smaller, and 
the plant less robust. 


MEeExIco: 

COLIMA: open grassy ground among rocks, steep slope of ravine, Alzada, 21 Sept. 
1910, Hitchcock 7088, or Amer. Gr. Nat. Herb. No. 231 (Gray, MBG, NY, USNH). 

DURANGO: Sierra Madre, alt. 5200 ft., 15 Aug. 1897, J. N. Rose 3518 (USNH). 

GUANAJUATO: garden of college, Guanajuato, 1901, Alfredo Dugés (Gray). 

JALISCO: frequent widely separated clumps, 3.7 m. high, 0.5 & 5.0 km. north of 
Tonilita, alt. 1000 m., 9 Oct. 1940, H. C. Cutler 4018 (MBG) & 4019 (Ba, F, Ha, 
MBG, USDA) ; frequent on walls of barranca 1 km. northeast of Ciudad Guzman 
(Zapotlan), alt. 1520 m., 19 Oct. 1940, Cutler 4079, 4080, 4081, 4082 (MBG); 
same data, 4089 (Ha, MBG) ; same locality, 22 Oct. 1940, Cutler 4090 (Ha, MBG); 
same data, 4091, 4092 (MBG); 3 m. tall, frequent along creek, northeast edge of 
Ciudad Guzman, alt. 1520 m., 22 Oct. 1940, Cutler 4110 (Ha, MBG), 4111 (Ba, Ha, 
MGB, USDA) ; inflorescence collections from single clones 1 km. northeast of Ciudad 
Guzman, 22 Oct. 1940, Cutler 4117, 4118 (MBG); side of Barranca Oblato, Guada- 
lajara, alt. 5000-6000 ft., 27-28 Sept. 1910, Hitchcock 7343, 7361, 7366 (USNH); 
La Barranca, Guadalajara, 19 Nov. 1930, M. E. Jones 27629 (MBG); Barranca 
de Oblatos, Guadalajara, 15 Oct. 1921, J. H. Kempton ¢ G. N. Collins (USNH Nos. 
1064498, 1064499, 1064500, 1064503) ; garden, Etzatlan, 22 Oct. 1921, Kempton ¢ 
Collins (USNH); Etzatlan, 23 Oct. 1921, Kempton ¢ Collins (USNH) ; Los Teo- 
sintes, Ampaso, 23 Oct. 1921, Kempton ¢ Collins (USNH) ; Ciudad Guzman, 27 Oct. 
1921, Kempton ¢ Collins (USNH); Arupara, 23 Oct. 1921, Kempton ¢ Collins 
(USNH); Rio Blanco, June-Sept. 1886, Ed. Palmer (Gray, NY, Yale, USNH) ; 
hills near Guadalajara, 29 June 1889, Pringle 2611 (USNH) ; canyons near Guada- 
lajara, 3 Dec. 1889, Pringle 2623 (USNH); road between Coatlan and Bolajfios, 
7-9 Sept. 1897, Rose 2841 (Gray, USNH rvpe) ; Rose § Robert Hay 6278 (USNH). 

MICHOACAN: Cerro San Miguel, near Morelia, 10 Feb. 1912, Arséne 9938 (USNH). 

NAYARIT: Los Fresnos, Tepic, 2 Oct. 1923, Collins ¢ Kempton T34 (USNH); 
Jala, near Ahuacatlan, 7 Oct. 1923, Collins ¢ Kempton 80 (USNH) ; Cerro del Cruz, 
Tepic, 1 Oct. 1923, Kempton § Collins (USNH Nos. 1646091-1646093, 1646115- 
1646118). 

oaxaca: Cerro San Felipe, alt. 1800 m., Distrito del Centro, 12 Aug. 1906, C. Con- 
gatti 1615 (USNH) ; Las Sedas, Distrito de Etla, alt. 2000 m., 29 Aug. 1909, Con- 
zatti 2523 (USNH) ; Cafiada San Juan, Zimatlan, alt. 1925 m., 2 Oct. 1931, Conzatti 
4638 (Mich). 

SAN LUIS POTOSI: limestone ledges, Tinanul, 24 July 1891, Pringle 3993 (USNH) ; 
hills, Las Palmas, 24 July 1891, Pringle 3993 (USNH). 

GuaTEMALA: Kalkberge, Quien Santo, Huechuetenango, 23 Aug. 1896, HE. Seler 
2723 (Gray, USNH). 
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7. Tripsacum latifolium Hitche., Bot. Gaz. 41: 294. 1906. 

It is only with difficulty that some of the herbarium speci- 
mens of this species may be distinguished. The petiolate char- 
acter of the large lower leaves seems to be distinctive in this 
species, but most collectors take only the upper portions of the 
plant with leaves small enough to put on a herbarium sheet. 
The rarely collected complete plant series, as Bartlett 11888, 
serve to connect the extremes of the species found in the West 
Indies, as Ekman 16226, and the terminal collections with the 


type. 
West Indian plants are very slender, small, with solita 
terminal inflorescences, usually deeply colored with purple. 
They must, however, be considered as a variant of the species 
not worthy of distinction at this time. 


BririsH Honpuras: 10 feet tall, edge of ravine, Mountain Pine Ridge, El Cayo 
District, 1 March 1931, H. H. Bartlett 11888 (Mich, NY) ; near river bank, E] Cayo 
District, Vaca, 4 March 1938, P. H. Gentle 2298 (USNH). 

GUATEMALA: 18 ft. high, near Secanquim, trail to Cahabon, 25 Nov. 1904, G. P. 
Goll 44 (USNH) ; Sierra del Mico, between Los Amates & Izabal, alt. about 750 ft., 
23 Feb. 1907, W. A. Kellerman 6242 (USNH); between San Marcos and San An- 
dreas, alt. 4500 ft., 2 Nov. 1935, Kempton ¢ Popenoe (MBG, USNH) ; La Libertad, 
Petén District, 18 April 1933, C. L. Lundell 2836 (Mich); vic. Secanquim, Alta 
Verapaz, alt. 550 m., 6 May 1905, H. Pittier 261 (USNH) ; Cubilquitz, Dept. Alta 
Verapaz, alt. 350 m., Jan. 1902, H. von Tuerckheim 8333 (USNH ype) ; 12-15 ft. 
tall, rich upland soil, hillside north of Quirigua, 2 March 1932, Weatherwaa 90 
(1703) (USNH). 

Honpuras: Tela, 14 Feb. 1931, Collins & Kempton (USNH); plants 6-15 ft. 
high, forming dense colonies, in open swamp, Uluita Station, 24 Jan. 1928, Standley 
§4941 (USNH); San Pedro Sula, Dept. Santa Barbara, alt. 1600 ft., 1887, Carl 
Thieme 5595b (USNH); rich soil along river, 6 km. west of Siguatepeque, 1200 m. 
alt., T. G. Yuncker, R. F. Dawson, H. R. Youse, 6391 (Mich, MBG, USNH). 

PaNAMA: cultivated, 1931, Armour Expedition (MBG, USNH). 

West INDIES: 

HAITI: open slopes, vicinity of Mission, Fonds Varettes, alt. about 1000 m. and 
above, 17 April-4 May 1920, E. C. Leonard 3945 (Gray, USNH) ; dry ravine north- 
east of West Indies Co. Plantation, vicinity of St. Michel de 1’Atalye, Dept. du 
Nord, 350 m., 18 Nov. 1925, Leonard 7157 (USNH). 

SANTO DOMINGO: Cordillera Septentrional, Prov. Santiago, Santiago, Cuesta de 
Piedras, alt. 200 m., 23 Nov. 1930, E. L. Ekman 16229 (USNH); vast colonies, 
steep slope near the top, R. D. Cordillera Central, Prov. Santo Domingo, Villa Alta- 
gracia, Loma Marian Chicle, 800 m., 6 Jan. 1930, Ekman 14253 (USNH); prope 
La Salinas in via do Los Cerarcos, 700 m. alt., Prov. Barahona, Sept. 1911, Padre 
Miguel Fuertes 1424 (NY). 

TRINIDAD: La Brea, 9 March 1915, W. E. Broadway 4982 (USNH). 
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EXCLUDED SPECIES 


The taxonomy of Rottboellia and Manisuris is in such con- 
fusion that, for the most part, we have not been able to go be- 
yond the ‘Index Kewensis’. 

Mistakes in copying generic names (Index Kew. Suppl. 2: 
187. 1904; and Kunth, Enum. PI: 1: 467, 602. 1833), mistakes 
in identification (Schlecht. & Cham., Linnaea 6: 40. 1831), 
adoption and listing of herbarium label names (Urbina, Cat. 
Pl. Mex. 376. 1897), and other errors have introduced names 
which must be included in this list of excluded species or under 
synonymy. It is unfortunate that many of these mistakes were 
published in the ‘Index Kewensis.’ 

Tripsacum aegilopoides Kunth, Enum. Pl. 1: 467, 602. 1833 

= Rottboellia hirsuta Vahl, Symb. Bot.1: 11. 1790. 

T. aristatum Rasp., Ann. Sci. Nat. I, 5: 306. 1825 = Ischae- 
mum aristatum L. Sp. Pl. 1049. 1753. 

T. avenacea Scribn. & Merr. (U.S. Dept. Agric. Div. Agrost. 
Bull. 24: 23. 1901) acc. to Index Kew. Suppl. 2: 187. 1904 
= Tristachya avenacea. 

T. ciliare Rasp., Ann. Sci. Nat. I, 5: 306. 1825 = Elionurus 
tripsacoides HBK. Nov. Gen. et Sp. 1: 192. ¢. 62. 1816. 

T.compressum Rasp., Ann. Sci. Nat. 1,5: 306. 1825 = Hemar- 
thria compressa R. Br., Prodr. 207. 1810. 

T. cylindricum Michx., Fl. Bor. Amer. 1: 60. 1803 = Mani- 
suris cylindrica Kuntze, Rev. Gen. Pl. 2: 779. 1891. 

T. distachyum Poir., Encyc. 8: 114. 1808 = Ischaemum ru- 
gosum Salisb., Ic. Stirp. Rar. 1: ¢. 2. 1791. 

T. distichum Rasp., Ann. Sci. Nat. I, 5: 306. 1825 = Ischae- 
mum rugosum Salisb., Ic. Stirp. Rar. 1: ¢. 1. 1791. 

T. fasciculatum Rasp., Ann. Sci. Nat. I, 5: 306. 1825 - 
Chloris radiata Sw., Prod. Veg. Ind. Occ. 26. 1788. 

T. giganteum Rasp., Ann. Sci. Nat. I, 5: 306. 1825 = An- 
thistiria gigantea Cav., Ic. 5: 35. 1799. 

T. granulare Rasp., Ann. Sci. Nat. I, 5: 306. 1825 = Hacke- 
lochloa granularis Kuntze, Rev. Gen. Pl. 2: 776. 1891. 

T. hermaphroditum L. Syst. Nat. ed. 10. 1261. 1759 = Anthe- 
phora hermaphrodita Kuntze, Rev. Gen. Pl. 2: 759. 1891. 
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T. hirsutum Rasp., Ann. Sci. Nat. I, 5: 306. 1825 = Rottboel- 
lia hirsuta Vahl, Symb. Bot.1: 11. 1790. 

T. laxa Scribn. & Merr. (U.S. Dept. Agric. Div. Agrost. Bull. 
24: 23. 1901) acc. to Index Kew. Suppl. 2: 187. 1904 = 
Tristachya laxa. 

T. mucronatum Rasp., Ann. Sci. Nat. I, 5: 306. 1825 = Tra- 
chys mucronata Pers. Syn. 1: 85. 1805. 

T. muticum Rasp., Ann. Sci. Nat. I, 5: 306. 1825 = Ischae- 
mum muticum L. Sp. Pl. 1049. 1753. 

T. myuros Rasp., Ann. Sci. Nat. I, 5: 306. 1825 = Rottboellia 
Myurus Benth., Journ. Linn. Soc. 19: 68. 1881. | 

T. paniceum Rasp., Ann. Sci. Nat. I, 5: 306. 1825 = Pogon- 
atherum saccharoideum Beauv., Agrost. 176. ¢. 11. f. 7. 
1812. 

T. pubescens Lichenst. ex Nees, Fl. Afr. Austr. 1: 74. 1841 
= Anthephora pubescens Nees, Fl. Afr. Austr. 1: 74. 1841. 

T. pubescens Willd. ex Steud., Nom. Bot. ed. 2, 1: 317. 1841 
= Cenchrus pubescens Steud., Nom. Bot. ed. 2, 1: 317. 1841. 

T. semiteres Wallich, Cat. no. 8628. 1828 = Polytoca semi- 
teres Benth. in Benth. & Hook. f., Gen. Pl. 3: 1113. 1883. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEW ASCLEPIADACEAE AND 
APOCYNACEAE FROM TROPICAL AMERICA 


ROBERT E. WOODSON, JR. 
Assistant Curator of the Herbarium, Missouri Botanical Garden 
Assistant Professor in the Henry Shaw School of Botany of Washington University 


APOCYNACEAE 


Ravuwo.rFia sarapiquensis Woodson, spec. nov. Arbor ca. 
15 m. alta omnino glabra; ramulis crassiusculis post exsieca- 
tionem plus minusve angulatis cortice luteo-brunneo tectis, 
internodiis 3-4 cm. longis. Folia ternata inaequalia in axillis 
glandulosa, petiolis 1.5-2.5 em. longis; laminis obovato-ellip- 
ticis abrupte acuminatis basi sensim attenuatis 14-20 cm. 
longis 5.0-6.5 cm. latis coriaceis, venis secondariis subhori- 
zontalibus. Inflorescentia foliis dimidia brevior subterminalis 
ternata, pedunculo primario ca. 6 cm. longo deinde repetite 4- 
vel 3-natim composito. Flores albi; pedicello 0.4 cm. longo; 
calycis laciniis ovato-subreniformibus rotundatis 0.25-0.3 cm. 
longis; corollae tubo cylindrico 0.5 em. longo ca. 0.15 em. dia- 
metro, lobis oblongis rotundatis adscendentibus 0.4 cm. longis 
ca. 0.15 cm. latis; staminibus prope fauces affixis 0.1 cm. longis 
apiculatis ; ovario syncarpo 0.15 cm. longo nectarium annulare 
minute crenatum ca. bis superante; stylo gracili 0.15 cm. longo, 
stigmate capitato 0.05 cm. longo dense papillato apice minute 
2-lobato. Baccae ignotae.—Cosra Rica: Vara Blanca de Sara- 
piqui, north slope of Central Cordillera, between Pods and 
Barba volcanoes, alt. 1460 m., Febr., 1938, A. F. Skutch 3556 
(U.S. Nat. Herb., rypz). 

Somewhat intermediate between the sections Grandiflorae 
and Andinae, and not obviously related to any species known 
to occur in Central America. 


Quadricasaea Woodson, gen. nov. (Apocynaceae-Plume- 
roideae-Tabernaemontaninae). Calyx inaequaliter 5-partitus 
intus multiglanduligerus. Ovarii carpellae liberae ovariis 
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numerosis multiseriatim positis nectario annulato valde ad- 
nato in stylo gracili gradatim productae stigmate subumbrac- 
uliformi obscure 2-lobato. Corolla salverformis limbi lobis 5 
sinistrorse obtengentibus. Antherae sessiles anguste sagit- 
tatae omnino fertiles—Frutices volubiles. Folia opposita 
eglandulosa. Inflorescentia bostrycino-racemosa aut lateralis 
aut terminalis. Genus in honorem cl. J. Cuatrecasatis dedi- 
cavitur. Species typica prima sequitur. 

Quapkzicasaka inaequilateralis Woodson, spec. nov. Frutex 
volubilis sat magnus. Folia opposita breviter petiolata late 
elliptica apice breviter acuminata basi inaequilateraliter ob- 
tusa 20-30 cm. longa 7.5-9.0 cm. lata firme membranacea gla- 
bra, petiolis 0.4 em. longis. Inflorescentia lateralis bostry- 
cino-racemosa, pedunculo ca. 2 cm. longo, pedicellis ca. 1 cm. 
longis, omnino glabra; calycis lobis valde inaequalibus ovatis 
vel late ovato-oblongis apice rotundatis 0.7-1.0 cm. longis ut 
dicitur subpetalaceis albidis glabris; corollae flavae extus gla- 
brae tubo ca. 3.25 em. longo basi ca. 0.45 cm. diam. paulo infra 
medium usque 0.2 cm. diam. constricto ibique staminigero 
deinde gradatim ampliato, faucibus ca. 0.4-0.45 cm. diam., 
lobis oblique elliptico-oblongis obtusis ca. 2.5 cm. longis 
patulis; antheris angustissime sagittatis acuminatis basi 
acutissime 2-lobatis sessilibus glabris ca. 0.6 cm. longis ; ovariis 
ovoideis glabris ca. 0.3 cm. longis in stylo gracili gradatim 
productis, nectario annulato adnato ca. 0.1 cm. alto, stigmate 
ca. 0.1 em. longo. Fructus ignoti—CoLoMBIA: COMISARIA DEL 
caqueta: Florencia, entre matorrales residuales de monte, alt. 
400 m., March 29, 1940, J. Cuatrecasas 8814 (U.S. Nat. Herb., 
TYPE). 


" Quapricasaka Caquetensis Woodson, spec. nov. Frutex volu- 
bilis sat magnus. Folia opposita breviter petiolata elliptico- 
oblonga apice anguste acuminata basi aequilateraliter 
acuteque cuneata cum petiolo 14-20 cm. longa 2.5-5.5 cm. lata 
firme membranacea glabra. Inflorescentia subterminalis bos- 
trycino-racemosa pauciflora, pedunculo ca. 0.5 cm. longo, 
pedicellis ca. 1 cm. longis, omnino glabra; calycis lobis valde 
inaequalibus ovatis vel late ovato-oblongis apice rotundatis 
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0.7-1.2 cm. longis ut videntur subpetalaceis albidis glabris; 
corollae flavae extus glabrae in alabastro sat maturo tubo ca. 
3 cm. longo.—CoLoMBIA: COMISARIA DEL CaQuETa: Cordillera 
Oriental, vertiente oriental, Sucre, bosques entre 1000 y 1300 m. 
alt., April 4, 1940, J. Cuatrecasas 9062 (U.S. Nat. Herb., rypz). 

Quadricasaea is particularly outstanding because it is the 
only genus of the American Tabernaemontaninae with the 
habit of a liana, all other genera being trees or shrubs. The 
structure of the corolla, inflated at base and throat and con- 
stricted at the insertion of the stamens, is also noteworthy. 
Although it appears somewhat dangerous, upon short acquaint- 
ance, to describe two species of such close affinity from the 
same general region, the leaves of Q. inaequilateralis and 
Q. caquetensis are so dissimilar that it is quite logical to do so. 
The inflorescences are probably specific as well. 


Manvevitia jasminiflora Woodson, spec. nov. Frutex ca. 3 
m. altus; ramulis crassiusculis teretibus valde lenticellatis 
glabris. Folia opposita petiolata oblongo-elliptica acuminata 
basi obtusa 3.5-8.0 cm. longa 1.0-1.25 cm. lata subcoriacea 
margine post exsiccationem revoluta supra glabra nervo medio 
in longitudinem sparse glanduligero subtus inconspicue pi- 
losula, petiolo ca. 0.8-1.5 em. longo glabro. Inflorescentia 
lateralis racemosa pluriflora, pedunculo ca. 3.0-3.5 cm. longo 
parce pilosulo, pedicellis tenuibus ca. 0.7 cm. longis pilosulis, 
bracteis scariaceis minimis; calycis laciniis ovato- lanceolatis 
acutis extus ca. 0.2 em. longis pilosulis, squamellis oppositis 
multifissis; corollae flavae campanulatae extus glabrae tubo 
0.3 em. longo basi ca. 0.1 cm. diam. faucibus ca. 0.3 cm. diam. 
intus pilosulo, lobis fere erectis ovato-ellipticis acutis ca. 0.35 
em. longis; antheris 0.2 em. longis basi obscure 2-lobatis gla- 
bris; ovariis ovoideis ca. 1 cm. longis glabris, nectariis 5 ovariis 
fere aequilongis, stigmate umbraculiformi longe apiculato ca. 
0.2 em. longo. Folliculi ignoti—CoLomsBia: caLpas: Quindio, 
alt. 2900 m., Febr., 1937, E. Dryander 2145 (U. S. Nat. Herb., 
TyPE). Although clearly in the subgenus Exothostemon, this 
species is quite unlike any other known at present, both because 
of its relatively large, shrubby habit and because of the small 
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flowers of unusual shape which recall the Mexican M. Syrina 
Woodson, a liana of the subgenus Eumandevilla. 


Manpevitta nerioides Woodson, spec. nov. Frutex ut 
dicitur altitudine ignotus ; ramulis crassiusculis tenuiter alatis 
glabris cortice rubro-brunneis. Folia opposita brevissime 
petiolata lineari-lanceolata acuminata basi obscure cordata 
cum petiolo 4-7 cm. longa 0.3-0.6 cm. lata subcoriacea glabra 
nervo medio supra in longitudinem pauciglanduligero. In- 
florescentia terminalis subspicata pauciflora, pedunculo 2.0- 
4.5 em. longo glabro, pedicellis ca. 0.2 cm. longis, bracteis 
minutissimis; calycis laciniis ovatis anguste obtusis ca. 0.25 
em. longis glabris, squamellis oppositis multifissis; corollae 
speciosae albido-roseae extus glabrae tubo proprio 1.5 cm. 
longo basi ca. 0.1 cm. diam., faucibus conico-campanulatis 
2 em. longis, ostio ca. 1.25 em. diam., lobis oblique obovatis 
2 cm. longis patulis; antheris 0.45 cm. longis ellipticis basi 
brevissime auriculatis glabris; ovariis ovoideis ca. 0.1 cm. 
longis, nectariis 5 ovaria ca. dimidia aequantibus, stigmate 
umbraculiformi brevissime apiculato ca. 0.1 cm. longo. Fol- 
liculi ignoti—CoLomBIA: RI0 GUAVIARE: San José del Guaviare, 
terrenos graniticos, 270 m. alt., Nov. 12, 1939, J. Cuatrecasas 


7674 (U.S. Nat. Herb., rypz). Closely related to M. lancifolia 
Woods., but differing in its stouter habit, larger flowers, and 
broader leaves with cordate bases. 


Maovetia Cuatrecasatis Woodson, spec. nov. Arbuscula 
altitudine ignota; ramulis crassiusculis glabris maturitate 
cortice griseo-brunneo bene lenticellato. Folia opposita petio- 
lata oblongo-elliptica apice obtuse acuminata basi late cuneata 
4-6 cm. longa 1-2 cm. lata omnino glabra supra nitidula subtus 
opaca in axillis nervi medii rare foveata, petiolo 0.4-0.5 cm. 
longo. Umbellae laterales 1—- vel pauci-florae, pedicellis 1.2 
em. longis glabris; calycis laciniis ovatis rotundatis vel ob- 
tusis 0.2-0.25 cm. longis subfoliaceis glabris vel indistincte 
papillaltis, squamellis solitariis alternatis; corollae salver- 
formis albidae tubo ca. 1 cm. longo basi ca. 0.1 cm. diam. sub 
medio usque 0.25 cm. diam. dilatato deinde gradatim contracto, 
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faucibus abrupte campanulatis ca. 0.2 cm. diam., ostio con- 
spicue calloso-annulato, lobis elliptico-ovatis obtusis 1.2 cm. 
longis extus papillatis intus dense minuteque puberulis; an- 
theris valde exsertis ca. 0.2 cm. longis dense puberulo-papil- 
latis; ovariis ca. 0.15 cm. longis puberulo-papillatis, nectariis 
concrescentibus ovaria subaequantibus. Folliculi ignoti.— 
CotomBia: vauPés: Mitu, bosque, 200 m. alt., Oct. 20, 1939, 
J. Cuatrecasas 7285 (U.S. Nat. Herb., rypz). Closely allied to 
M. lata Mgf. of the lower Amazon Valley, but differing in the 
blunt calyx lobes of heavier texture and in the longer, narrower 
corolla tube. 


ASCLEPIADACEAE 


CynancHum (Metauepis) subpaniculatum Woodson, spec. 
nov. Frutex volubilis; ramulis crassiusculis glabris. Folia 
longe petiolata late ovato-cordata sinu aperto apice abrupte 
acuteque subcaudato-acuminata 14-16 cm. longa 10-12 cm. 
lata glabra firme membranacea nervo medio supra basi 
glanduligero, petiolo 9-10 cm. longo glabro. Inflorescentia 
axillaris foliis ca. duplo longior bostrycine spicato-paniculata 
mutiflora, pedunculis sparse pilosulis; calycis laciniis ob- 
longo-ellipticis acutis 0.35 em. longis extus minute papillatis; 
corollae rotatae lobis ovato-ellipticis acuminatis 0.4-0.45 cm. 
longis extus papillatis intus papillatis prope apicem conspicue 
barbatis plus minusve retro-revolutis; gynostegio breviter 
stipitato apice ca. 0.5 em. diam. stigmate umbonato; polliniis 
leviter reniformibus ca. 0.09 cm. longis, caudiculis gracilibus 
ca. 0.1 cm. longis, corpusculo minuto; corona pentagulo-patelli- 
formi ca. 0.5 cm. diam. intus dense papillata, segmentis late 
emarginatis. Folliculi ignoti—Cotomsia: vicinity of Santa 
Marta, alt. 2000 ft., June, 1898-1901, H. H. Smith 2410 (Herb. 
Missouri Bot. Gard., ryPz). 

Metalepis cubensis Griseb. (Cynanchum cubense (Griseb.) 
Woods.), under which this specimen was distributed, differs 
conspicuously in the smaller, nearly triangular leaves, in the 
uniformly papillate corollas, and in structural characters of 
the gynostegium and pollinia. A discussion of Metalepis as a 
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subgenus of Cynanchum will be found in Ann. Missouri Bor. 
Garp. 28: 213-214. 1941. 


CynancHum (Meratepis) Haughtii Woodson, spec. nov. 
Frutex volubilis graciliusculus; ramulis minutissime pilosulis 
glabratisve. Folia petiolata ovato-cordata basi vix lobata fere 
rotundato-subtruncata 9-12 cm. longa 7-8 cm. lata apice 
abrupte angusteque acuminata glabra membranacea nervo 
medio supra basi glanduligero, petiolo 2.5-3.0 cm. longo mi- 
nutissime pilosulo vel glabro. Inflorescentia axillaris panicu- 
lata multiflora foliis ca. dimidia longior, pedunculis dense 
puberulis, pedicellis 0.4 cm. longis puberulis; calycis laciniis 
oblongis obtusis 0.3 cm. longis sparse pilosulis; corollae ro- 
tatae viridulae lobis ovatis acutis ca. 0.25 cm. longis supra 
subcucullatis prope apicem incrassatis ibique minute pilosulis 
caeterumque papillatis vel glabris; gynostegio subsessili apice 
ca. 0.2 cm. diam., stigmate umbonato; polliniis leviter reni- 
formibus ca. 0.075 cm. longis, caudiculis 0.04 cm. longis, cor- 
pusculo minuto; corona pentagulo-rotata ca. 0.225 cm. diam., 
segmentis angustatis emarginatis conduplicatis inflexis Fol- 
liculi ignoti—Ecuapor: roadside near Pajan, alt. ca. 200 m., 
Dec. 10, 1939, O. Haught 2985 (Herb. Missouri Bot. Gard., 
tyre). Outstanding in the subgenus because of the small 
flowers and peculiar subcucullate corolla lobes. 


inops Woodson, spec. nov. Frutex 
volubilis; ramulis graciliusculis ferrugine pilosis, internodiis 
sat elongatis. Folia opposita petiolata ovata apice acuminata 
basi late cordata 5.5-9.0 cm. longa 3-5 cm. lata membranacea 
utrinque ferrugine puberulo-papillata, petiolis 2.5-6.0 cm. 
longis similiter vestitis. Inflorescentia extra-axillaris um- 
belliformis pluriflora, pedunculo 0.5-0.7 em. longo, pedicellis 
1.5-2.0 em. longis puberulo-papillatis. Calycis lobi ovati acuti 
0.4 cm. longi puberulo-papillati pilis longioribus interspersis. 
Corolla rotata ut creditur viridula ca. 2 cm. diam. extus in- 
tusque sparse pilosula; lobis ovatis acutis ca. 0.6 cm. longis. 
Corona simplicissima disciformis discolorata ca. 0.35 cm. diam. 
sub antheris inconspicue ligulata. Gynostegium sessile; 
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stigmate late 5-gono ca. 0.08 cm. diam. depresso; antheris sub 
stigmate positis, polliniis obpyriformi-subfalciformibus valde 
excavatis cum caudiculo plicate alato fere aequilongo ca. 0.07 
em. longis, corpusculo mediocri.—Mexico: cH1apas: Cascada 
Siltepec, Aug. 5, 1937, E. Matuda 1731 (Herb. Missouri Bot. 
Gard., type; Herb. Univ. Michigan, tsotyprs). Noteworthy 
amongst the other liana species of subgen. Heliostemma be- 
cause of the very simple discoid corona, somewhat resembling 
that of the fruticulose M. caudata. 


MarTELEA (HELIOSTEMMA) tinctoria Woodson, spec. nov. 
Frutex volubilis; ramulis graciliusculis glabris, internodiis 
sat elongatis. Folia opposita longe petiolata late ovata apice 
abrupte angusteque subcaudato-acuminata basi rotundata vel 
obscurissime cordata 14-17 cm. longa 7-11 cm. lata mem- 
branacea glabra post exsiccationem sordide purpureo-discol- 
orata, petiolis ca. 5 cm. longis. Inflorescentia extra-axillaris 
longe pedunculata racemiformis pauciflora, pedunculo ca. 8 
em. longo, pedicellis ca. 2 em. longis dense minuteque fer- 
rugineo-papillatis; calycis lobis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis 
ca. 1.2 cm. longis extus minutissime ferrugineo-papillatis; 
corolla campanulato-rotata viridula glabra vel extus indis- 
tincte papillata post exsiccationem dilute livido-discolorata, 
faucibus late campanulatis ca. 0.5 cm. altis ca. 1.2 em. diam, 
lobis triangularibus acutis ca. 1.5 em. longis patulis; gynostegio 
breviter stipitato, stigmate late 5-gono ca. 0.35 em. diam.; 
antheris sub stigmate positis sed appendicibus apicalibus cero- 
candidis super eo convergentibus, polliniis triangulo-falci- 
formibus in caudiculo gradatim attenuatis ca. 0.1 cm. longis, 
corpusculo mediocri; corona carnosa rotata simplici profunde 
5-lobata per partitiones 5 carnosas ad gynostegium annexa. 
Folliculi ignoti—Cosra Rica: Vara Blanca de Sarapiqui, north 
slope of Central Cordillera, between Pods and Barba vol- 
canoes, alt. 1890 m., Febr., 1938, A. F. Skutch 3589 (U.S. Nat. 
Herb., typ). Closely related to M. picturata (Hemsl.) Woods. 
and M. Pittieri (Standl.) Woods., but probably more closely to 
the latter, from which it is distinguished by its much larger 
flowers and leaves as well as by the more simple structure of 
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the corona. The leaves of these three species, as well as others 
of the subgenus Heliostemma, produce a peculiar blackish 
purple dye upon wilting, as do the flowers also to a lesser ex- 
tent. The peculiar whitened anther appendages are noteworthy 
also. 


Matetea (Eumare.ea?) cynanchiflora Woodson, spec. nov. 
Suffrutex volubilis dense ferrugineo-pilosulus; ramulis gra- 
ciliusculis, internodiis sat elongatis. Folia opposita oblongo- 
elliptica apice anguste acuminata basi obtusa 6.0-10.5 cm. 
longa 2-4 cm. lata membranacea utrinque ferrugineo-pilosa, 
petiolis 1.0-1.25 cm. longis. Inflorescentia extra-axillaris ses- 
silis umbelliformis pluriflora, pedicellis 1.0-1.3 em. longis fer- 
rugineo-pilosis; calycis lobis ovatis acuminatis 0.15 cm. longis 
extus ferrugineo-pilosulis; corolla rotata luteo-albida ca. 1.2 
em. diam., lobis late ovatis rotundatis ca. 0.4 cm. longis extus 
sparse pilosulis intus minute papillatis; corona cyathiformis 
ca. 0.15 cm. alta 0.3 cm. diam. margine subintegra per parti- 
tiones 5 carnosas ad gynostegium annexa; gynostegio mani- 
feste (ca. 0.15 cm.) stipitato, stigmate late 5-gono ca. 0.2 cm. 
diam.; antheris sub stigmate positis, polliniis oblique obpyri- 
formibus fere subfalciformibus cum caudiculo ca. 0.075 em. 
longis. Folliculi ignoti—Costa Rica: vicinity of El General, 
Prov. San José, alt. 640 m., Jan., 1939, A. F. Skutch 4071 (U.S. 
Nat. Herb., rypz). The deep cyathiform corona is quite un- 
usual for Matelea, and the whole superficial aspect of the plant 
suggests Cynanchum. The pollinia, on the other hand, show 
the species to be Gonoloboid. It is not closely related to any 
other known species of Eumatelea, and may eventually neces- 
sitate the erection of a separate subgenus. 


Maretea (Eumateiza) Steyermarkii Woodson, spec. nov. 
Frutex volubilis ; ramulis graciliusculis ferrugineo-pilosis tan- 
dem glabratis, internodiis sat elongatis. Folia oblongo-ovata 
apice anguste acuminata basi sat indistincte cordata 5-9 cm. 
longa 1.5-3.0 cm. lata membranacea utrinque ferrugineo-pilosa, 
petiolis 1.5-2.5 cm. longis ferrugineo-pilosis. Inflorescentia 
umbelliformis pauciflora, pedunculo 2.5 em. longo, pedicel- 
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lis 1.5 cm. longis ut in pedunculo ferrugineo-pilosis; calycis 
laciniis oblongo-ovatis acuminatis 0.7-0.8 cm. longis extus fer- 
rugineo-pilosulis; corolla rotata alba venis venulisque insig- 
niter viridibus extus intusque glabra vel minutissime papillata, 
lobis ca. 1.2 em. longis late ovatis rotundatis patulis; gyno- 
stegio 0.4 cm. alto; antheris sub stigmate positis, polliniis exca- 
vato-pyriformibus cum caudiculo pellucido ca. 0.1 cm. longis, 
corpusculo mediocri; corona complicata urceolata ca. 0.3 cm. 
alta ca. dimidia superiori profunde multifissa basi paulo in- 
flata integra (an corollae fauces ?) minutissime papillata per 
digitos 5 carnosos anguste oblongos ca. 0.2 cm. longos ad gyno- 
stegium annexa. Folliculi ignoti—GuaTemMaLa: DEPT. SAN 
marcos: upper south-facing forested slopes of Volcan Taju- 
mulco, between Canojas and top of ridge, 7 mi. from San Se- 
bastian, alt. 3300-3900 m., Febr. 16, 1940, Steyermark 35810 
(Herb. Missouri Bot. Gard., typz).—This species well il- 
lustrates the tremendous complexity of the corona of most 
species of Matelea. The radial partitions of the corona are so 
conspicous that they are apt to be mistaken for the dorsal 
anther appendages of Gonolobus, from which they are quite 
distinct morphologically. 


Marte ea § tenuis Woodson, spec. 
nov. Frutex volubilis; ramulis tenuibus inconspicue pilosulis, 
internodiis sat elongatis. Folia opposita elliptico-oblongata 
apice acuminata basi obtusa 5-7 em. longa 1.5-2.3 cm. lata 
delicate membranacea glabra; petiolis 0.5-0.7 cm. longis incon- 
spicue pilosulis. Inflorescentia extra-axillaris racemiformis 
pauciflora, pedunculo ca. 0.3-0.5 cm. longo minute papillato, 
pedicellis ca. 0.5 cm. longis minute puberulo-papillatis. Flores 
ut dicuntur virides. Calycis lobi late ovati acuti 0.25 em. longi 
extus puberulo-papillati. Corolla rotato-subcampanulata ca. 
1 cm. diam.; lobis ovatis obtusis ca. 0.3 cm. longis extus in- 
tusque minute papillatis. Corona patelliformis obscure 5- 
lobata caeterumque integra ca. 0.4 cm. diam. per partitiones 
5 latas adscendentes ad gynostegium annexa. Gynostegium ca. 
0.2 em. stipitatum ; stigmate late 5-gono ca. 0.2 cm. diam.; an- 
theris sub stigmate positis, polliniis horizontalibus obpyri- 
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formibus profunde excavatis cum caudiculis ca. 0.1 cm. longis, 
corpusculo mediocri. Folliculi 1ZaBaL: 
vicinity of Quirigua, alt. 75-225 m., May 15-31, 1922, P. C. 
Standley 24036 (Gray Herb., rypz). Outstanding amongst the 
species of § Reticulatae because of the thin, narrow leaves and 
the small, subcampanulate corollas. 


Mare.ea Violacea Woodson, spec. nov. Frutex 
volubilis; ramulis ferrugineo-pilosis, internodiis sat elon- 
gatis. Folia late oblongo-ovata apice anguste acuminata basi 
late cordata 9-13 cm. longa 4-6 cm. lata membranacea utrinque 
pilosa, petiolis 3.0-3.5 em. longis ferrugineo-pilosis. Inflores- 
centia subsessilis pauciflora, pedunculo ca. 0.5 cm. longo piloso, 
pedicellis ca. 1 cm. longis pilosis; calycis laciniis late ovatis 
anguste acuminatis extus ferrugineo-pilosis; corolla rotata 
violacea venis venulisque reticulatis brunneo-purpurascent- 
ibus extus laxe ferrugineo-pilosa intus minute papillata, lobis 
late ovatis obtusis ca. 0.5 cm. longis patulis; gynostegio ses- 
sili; antheris pro parte sub stigmate positis, polliniis excavato- 
pyriformibus cum caudiculis latis pellucidis ca. 0.15 em. longis, 
corpusculo mediocri, stigmate subplano late 5-gono ca. 0.3 cm. 
diam. ; corona rotata patula late 5-lobata ca. 1 cm. diam. com- 
plicate multifissa per digitos 5 inconspicuos ad gynostegium 
annexa. Folliculi ignoti—GuaTeMaLa: DEPT. SAN MARCOS: be- 
tween Canjul4 and La Unién Juarez, near southeast portion of 
Volcan Tacané, alt. 2000-3000 m., Febr. 22, 1940, J. A. Steyer- 
mark 36445 (Herb. Missouri Bot. Gard., typz; Herb. Field 
Mus., isorypz).—Beside the peculiar coloration of the corolla, 
this species is distinguished by much the same fimbriation 
of the corona as in M. Steyermarkti, but in rotate form and 
with very much less conspicuous radial partitions. 


Maretea (LasmosteLMa) Hintoniana Woodson, spec. nov. 
Frutex volubilis sat validus; ramulis ferrugine strigoso-pilosis, 
internodiis sat elongatis. Folia opposita late ovata apice 
acuminata basi late cordata 6-10 cm. longa 3.5-6.5 cm. lata 
membranacea utringue pilosula, petiolis 4.5-6.0 cm. longis 
sparse pilosulis. Inflorescentia extra-axillaris laxe racemi- 
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formis pluriflora, pedunculo 3.0-3.5 cm. longo pilosulo, pedi- 
cellis 2.5-3.0 cm. longis similiter vestitis; bracteis ovato- 
lanceolatis 0.5-0.7 cm. longis subfoliaceis pilosulis; calycis 
lobis elliptico-lanceolatis acuminatis ca. 1.2 cm. longis sub- 
foliaceis pilosulis; corolla late campanulato-rotata fere plana 
ca. 4 cm. diam. speciosa praecipue ad lobos roseo-tincta et more 
subgen. Dictyanthi reticulata; lobis late triangularibus acutis 
ca. 1 em. longis; corona complicate 5-lobata, lobis 3-lobulatis 
more M. Quirosit (Labidostelma guatemalense) compositis ; 
gynostegio subsessili, stigmate obtuse 5-gono depresso. Fol- 
liculi ignoti—Mex1co: Bejucos, alt. 610 m., District of Temas- 
caltepec, Mexico, Aug. 24, 1932, G. B. Hinton 1450 (Gray Herb., 
type). Closely related to M. Quirosii (Standl.) Woods. (La- 
bidostelma guatemalense Schltr., which has somewhat smaller 
flowers with ovate-acuminate lobes, not conspicuously reticu- 
late as in M. Hintoniana. 


Mareea (Ipatia ?) glaberrima Woodson, spec. nov. Frutex 
volubilis glaberrimus ; ramulis validiusculis, internodiis longis- 
simis. Folia ovato-elliptica apice acuminata basi rotundata 
13-18 cm. longa 5-11 em. lata; petiolis 1-3 cm. longis. Inflores- 
centia umbelliformis pauciflora, pedunculo subnullo, pedicellis 
ca. 1 em. longis. Flores ut dicuntur virides brunneique. Caly- 
cis lobi ovato-lanceolati acuminati 0.5 em. longi extus minutis- 
sime puberulo-papillati. Corolla rotata extus glabra intus 
puberulo-papillata ca. 1.75 cm. diam.; lobis ovato-ellipticis 
acutis ca. 0.8 cm. longis patulis. Corona poculiformis valde 5- 
gona margine undulata, sinis margine 2-lamellatis ibique 
ligula inconspicua munitis, anguli margine revoluti. Gyno- 
stegium substipitatum; stigmate valde 5-gono depresso; an- 
theris sub stigmate positis, polliniis a corpusculo aliquantulum 
descendentibus cum caudiculis brevibus ca. 0.15 cm. longis, cor- 
pusculo mediocri. Folliculi PETEN: Uax- 
actun, March 24, 1931, H. H. Bartlett 12300 (Herb. Missouri 
Bot. Gard., rypz ; Herb. Univ. Michigan, tsoryPe). This species 
is rather intermediate between the subgenera Ibatia and Mac- 
roscepis. In my key to the subgenera of Matelea, it will fall 
into the former after some persuasion, but it is probable that 
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a new subgenus will have to be erected for it eventually, since 
it is quite unlike any other described species, especially with 
regard to the peculiar corona, as well as the large coriaceous 
leaves. 


Gonotosus lanugiflorus Woodson, spec. nov. Frutex volu- 
bilis omnino fulvo-hispidus; ramulis crassiusculis. Folia late 
oblongo-ovata apice abrupte angusteque subcaudato-acumi- 
nata basi late cordata 9-14 cm. longa 4.5-7.5 cm. lata mem- 
branacea, petiolis 2.0-3.0 cm. longis. Inflorescentia umbelli- 
formis subsessilis, pedicellis ca. 1 cm. longis. Flores viriduli; 
calycis lobis lanceolatis acuminatis ca. 1 cm. longis; corollae 
rotatae extus intusque fulvo-hispidulae lobis ovato-lanceolatis 
anguste acuminatis ca. 1.5 em. longis, annulo faucium bene 
manifesto ca. 0.05 cm. alto minute fulvo-hispidulo integro; 
corona rotata per saepta 5 radialia 5-partita margine mi- 
nutissime crenulata glabra; gynostegio subsessili ca. 0.45 cm. 
diam; antheris circum stigma positis, appendiculis bene mani- 
festis carnosis lobis valde divaricatis obtusis ca. 0.1 cm. longis, 
polliniis subhorizontalibus excavato-pyriformibus cum cau- 
diculo lato pellucido ca. 0.15 cm. longis, corpusculo magno 
sagittato ca. 0.05 em. longo, stigmate 5-gono umbonato. Fol- 
liculi ignoti—GuaTEMALA: DEPT. SAN MARCOS: vicinity of town 
of Tajumulco, northwestern slopes of Volcan Tajumulco, alt. 
2300-2800 m., Febr. 28, 1940, J. A. Steyermark 36906 (Herb. 
Missouri Bot. Gard., rypz; Herb. Field Mus., tsorypz).—The 
uniformly dense, fulvous indument and subsessile cymes of 


this species are quite different from any species of the genus 
known to me. 


GonoLosus longipetiolatus Woodson, spec. nov. Frutex 
volubilis; ramulis gracillimis laxe fulvo-hispidulis, internodiis 
sat elongatis. Folia oblongo-elliptica vel -ovata apice subcau- 
dato-acuminata basi obtusa vel indistincte cordata 4.5-9.0 cm. 
longa 2-4 cm. lata delicate membranacea glabra; petiolis tenu- 
ibus 2-5 cm. longis glabris. Inflorescentia subracemiformis, 
pedunculo 2.0-2.5 em. longo papillato, pedicellis aequalibus; 
calycis lobis anguste lanceolatis longe acuminatis ca. 0.7 em. 
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longis extus minute papillatis intus glabris; corollae rotatae 
glabrae viridis lobis ovato-oblongis acuminatis 0.9 cm. longis 
marginibus valde involutis interioribus albis inter se conspicue 
calcaratis, faucibus leviter annulatis; corona conspicue 5- 
lobata, lobis erectis late oblongis ca. 0.2 em. longis apice 
truncatis vel paululo emarginatis marginibus subcondupli- 
catim revolutis; gynostegio longiuscule (0.2 cm.) stipitato; 
antheris sub stigmate positis, appendiculis ovatis integris ca. 
0.15 em. longis carnosis patulis, polliniis excavato-pyriformi- 
bus cum caudiculo lato pellucido ca. 0.1 cm. longis, corpusculo 
minuto anguste sagittato; stigmate anguste 5-gono ca. 0.35 
em. diam. conspicue rostrato. Folliculi ignoti—GuatTemata: 
DEPT. SAN MARCOS: above Finca El Porvenir, up Loma Bandera 
Shac, lower south-facing slopes of Volcan Tajumulco, alt. 1300— 
1500 m., March 9, 1940, J. A. Steyermark 37428 (Herb. Field 
Mus., TyPE).—Closely related to such species as G. Lundellit 
and G. cteniophorus, but differing in the entirely glabrous 
corolla and peculiar erect corona lobes. 


GonoLosus Steyermarkii Woodson, spec. nov. Frutex volu- 
bilis; ramulis sparse fulvo-hispidulis, internodiis sat elongatis. 
Folia ovato- vel oblongo-elliptica apice subcaudato-acuminata 
basi late subauriculato-cordata 7-25 em. longa 2.5-12.0 em. 
lata firme membranacea utrinque pagina sparsius nervo medio 
basi supra densius fulvo-hispidula, petiolis 2-6 cm. longis 
sparse hispidulis. Inflorescentia racemiformis rarius corym- 
biformis, pedunculo 2-4 cm. longo saepissime simplici rare 2- 
fido minute papillato, pedicellis 2.5-3.0 cm. longis sparse 
pilosulis; calycis lobis oblongo- vel ovato-lanceolatis acumi- 
natis ca. 1.5 em. longis ca. 0.5-0.7 cm. latis foliaceis glabris vel 
inconspicue papillatis; corollae rotatae dilute viridis glabrae 
lobis late oblongo-ellipticis adscendentibus late acutis mar- 
ginibus revolutis ca. 1.2 em. longis ca. 0.5 em. latis, faucibus 
annulatis ca. 0.4 cm. altis ostio dense pilosis caeterumque gla- 
bris albidis; corona annulata margine minute crenulata co- 
rollae faucibus adnata et eis aequilonga per saepta 5 radialia 
5-partita; gynostegio longiuscule (ca. 0.45 em.) stipitato; 
antheris sub stigmate positis, appendiculis dorsalibus an- 
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guste 2-lobatis, lobis angustis divaricatis ca. 0.1 cm. longis, 
polliniis excavato-pyriformibus cum caudiculis latis pellucidis 
ca. 0.15 em. longis, corpusculo mediocri, stigmate anguste 5- 
gono ca. 0.4 cm. diam. inconspicue umbonato. Folliculi ignoti. 
—GuUATEMALA: DEPT. SAN MARCOS: along Rio Negro near Finca 
La P&tria, Voleén Tajumulco, alt. 1300-1400 m., March 13, 
1940, J. A. Steyermark 37661 (Herb. Missouri Bot. Gard., 
type; Herb. Field Mus., 1soryPe); DEPT. QUEZALTENANGO: 
slopes and ridges between Quebrada Chicharro and Montana 
Chicharro, on southeast-facing slopes of Volcan Santa Maria, 
alt. 1300-1400 m., Jan. 18, 1940, J. A. Steyermark 34342 (MBG; 
F'M) ; DEPT. SUCHITEPEQUEZ: southwestern lower slopes of Vol- 
ean Zunil, vicinity of Finca Asturias, northeast of Pueblo 
Nuevo, alt. 1200-1300 m., Febr. 1, 1940, J. A. Steyermark 35317 
(MBG, FM).—A species of the Trichostelma complex, differ- 
ing from G. stenosepala (Fimbristemma stenosepala) in the 
nearly glabrous corolline faucal annulus, and from G. caly- 
cosus (Trichostelma ciliatum; Fimbristemma calycosa) in the 
narrower calyx lobes. Our species differs from both in the 
very scanty indument. Although the three species undoubtedly 
are very closely related and may subsequently be shown to 
represent mere varieties of a single species, the constancy of 
Steyermark’s three collections casts some doubt upon that view 
at this time. 


Marspen1a pseudo-edulis Woodson, spec. nov. Frutex volu- 
bilis; ramulis graciliusculis rimosis juventate minute pu- 
berulo-papillatis. Folia latiuscule elliptica acute acuminata 
basi late obtusa 4.5-11.0 em. longa 1.5-5.0 cm. lata membra- 
nacea glabra, petiolis 1.0-2.5 cm. longis puberulo-papillatis. 
Inflorescentia umbelliformis pauciflora, pedunculo ca. 0.5 cm. 
longo sparse pilosulo, pedicellis similibus; calycis laciniis 
ovatis obtusis 0.2 cm. longis pilosulis, corollae campanulatae 
albae extus sparse intus dense pilosulae tubo ca. 0.2 cm. longo, 
ostio ca. 0.25 cm. diam. ibique inter lobos umbonibus 2 munito; 
lobis ovato-ellipticis obtusis 0.3 cm. longis patulis ; gynostegio 
corollae tubum aequante, stigmate plano vel paululo depresso; 
antheris ca. 0.1 cm. longis simplicibus, polliniis pyriformibus 
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vix 0.05 cm. longis caudiculo aequilongo ; coronae squamis reni- 
formibus obtusis ca. 0.05 cm. longis. Folliculi ignoti—Guats- 
MALA: DEPT. QUEZALTENANGO: lower south-facing slopes of Vol- 
cin Santa Maria, between Santa Maria de Jesus and Cala- 
huaché, along great barranco between Finca Pirineos and San 
Juan Patzulin, alt. 1300-1500 m., Jan. 6, 1940, J. A. Steyermark 
33633 (Herb. Field Mus., rypz).—Apparently somewhat inter- 
mediate between the sections Pseudomarsdenia and Ruehssia. 


Marspen1a Steyermarkii Woodson, spec. nov. Frutex volu- 
bilis ut dicitur epiphyticus fere omnino glaber; ramulis cras- 
siusculis glabris, internodiis sat elongatis. Folia oblongo-el- 
liptica apice abrupte acuminata basi rotundata 6-10 cm. longa 
2.0-3.5 cm. lata subcoriacea glabra, petiolis 1-2 cm. longis. In- 
florescentia modo dichasialis pauciflora, pedunculo 2-fido ca. 
2.5 em. longo glabro, pedicellis ca. 0.4 cm. longis obscure 
puberulo-papillatis ; calycis laciniis ovatis acutis 0.2 cm. longis 
minutissime puberulo-papillatis. Corolla campanulata alba 
extus glabra intus pilosula tubo ca. 0.3 em. longo ca. 0.4 cm. 
diam. intus dense pilosulo; lobis ovatis obtusis 0.25 cm. longis 
sparse pilosulis patulis; gynostegio ca. 0.3 cm. longo; antheris 
ca. 0.2 em. longis, polliniis cum caudiculo ca. 0.02 cm. longis 
corpusculum superantibus ; coronae squamis ca. 0.2 cm. longis 
stigma latum conicum superantibus dimidia inferiore late 
trigonis deinde in ligulam sublinearem productis. Folliculi 
ignoti—GuaTEMALA: DEPT. SAN MARCOS: along Quebrada Can- 
jula, between Sibinal and Canjulé, Voleén Tacané, alt. 2200— 
2500 m., common on cut-over slopes, epiphyte, Febr. 18, 1940, 
J. A. Steyermark 36019 (Herb. Field Museum, typz).—This 
species apparently is the only known Central American mem- 
ber of the section V erlotia. 


Ascuiepias Scheryi Woodson, spec. nov. Herba perennis ro- 
busta ca. 2 m. alta; caule superiore valido sparsiuscule to- 
mentello. Folia opposita sessilia late trigono-ovata basi late 
rotundata vel subtruncata apice subrotundata abrupteque 
mucronulata superiora 13-15 cm. longa 8-12 cm. lata mem- 
branacea supra sparsius subtus densius tomentella nervo 
medio valido venis secondariis multis late arcuatis. Inflores- 
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centiae ut videntur saepissime binis laterales multiflorae, 
pedunculis 6-8 cm. longis minute tomentellis, pedicellis vix 2 
em. longis filiformibus similiter vestitis. Flores lactei pur- 
pureo-tincti. Calycis lobi ovato-oblongi acuminati ca. 0.4 cm. 
longi extus minute pilosuli. Corollae rotatae lobi ovato- 
elliptici acuti vel minutissime emarginati ca. 0.7 cm. longi 
patenti extus densius intus sparsius puberulo-papillati. Gyno- 
stegii columna ca. 0.08 cm. longa ca. 0.25 cm. crassa; foliolis 
paliformibus brevissime substipitatis ca. 0.5 cm. longis dorso 
subcarinatis, margine superiore late rotundato, lobis laterali- 
bus rotundatis dimidia brevioribus, corniculo juxta basim 
affixo ca. 0.5 cm. longo super stigmate abrupte inflexo; antheris 
ca. 0.25 cm. longis, alis basi prominentibus; polliniis rhombo- 
obpyriformibus cum caudiculis ca. 0.175 cm. longis, cor- 
pusculo mediocri. Folliculi maturi non visi immaturi late fusi- 
formi laeves tomentelli—Mexico: MicHoacaN: pine woodland 
near Uruapan, alt. 1850 m., July 16, 1941, R. W. Schery 167 
(Herb. Missouri Bot. Gard., rypz). The leaves of this species 
are very distinctive, and are comparable only to those of 
A. lanuginosa, although less densely tomentose beneath. The 
flowers of A. Scheryi, however, are quite different from those 
of A. lanuginosa, in which the hoods are gradually acute and 
more than twice as long as the anther head. 
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THE TECHNIQUE AND USE OF MASS COLLECTIONS 
IN PLANT TAXONOMY 


EDGAR ANDERSON 


Geneticist to the Missouri Botanical Garden 
Engelmann Professor in the Henry Shaw School of Botany of Washington University 


A slight extension of ordinary herbarium techniques prom- 
ises to increase the accuracy of herbarium studies and greatly 
to widen their scope. Attention was called to the possibility in 
1935.1 Since that time its potentialities have become increas- 
ingly evident and details of its technique have been consider- 
ably improved. The method consists in supplementing ordi- 
nary specimens by mass collections made as described in de- 
tail below. For small plants these mass collections may well 
consist of the entire plant. For larger plants considerations of 
space require the selection of some critical portion, as the 
leaves, the infloresence, or the fruits. For instance, in studying 
sugar maples (Acer saccharum and its relatives) a mass col- 
lection will consist of one leaf per tree (carefully selected from 
the same kind of non-fruiting branch) from thirty to fifty trees, 
and complete specimens of the usual sort, from two or three of 
the trees. Properly made and filed (see below) mass collections 
require only a little more space than ordinary herbarium speci- 
mens. 

Such a collection is a record of a population as well as of the 
individuals which make up that population, and it therefore 
gives the facts about variation which can be obtained from pop- 
ulations but not from individuals. In other words, it would 
bring into the herbarium information which now we can get 
only in the field. This information can be grouped under three 
different heads. 

(1) Frequency of the variation—The most important de- 
fect of the ordinary herbarium material, in biometrical termi- 
nology, is that, while it may give a reliable estimate of the 


‘* Anderson, Edgar, and W. B. Turrill. Biometrical studies on herbarium material. 
Nature 136: 986. 
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range of variation, it does not allow an estimate of the fre- 
quencies within that range. That is to say, in non-mathemat- 
ical language, that it may give a good idea of extremes but it 
does not indicate the relative prevalence of the extremes or of 
any particular intermediate. It is not enough to know that a 
variant exists; for its complete interpretation one needs to 
know how often it occurs in the places where it has been re- 
ported. As Dr. Fassett has put it in a homely analogy: ‘‘there 
are Democrats and Republicans in both Mississippi and Ver- 
mont but their comparative frequency varies significantly be- 
tween these two regions.’’ 

(2) Discontinuity of variation.—This is potentially one of 
the greatest sources of error with present-day techniques. The 
chief criterion for separating taxonomic entities is the degree 
of morphological discontinuity between them. At the present 
time it takes good judgment and often field experience to decide 
if the discontinuity shown by a group of herbarium specimens 
is real or only apparent. This is particularly true for cate- 
gories smaller than the species. 

(3) Correlation between variables.—While an estimate of 
this correlation can be obtained from ordinary herbarium spec- 
imens, it can be derived much more precisely from mass col- 
lections and can be perceived more readily and its perception 
requires less biological judgment. Those who have undertaken 
monographic work will have encountered complexes in which 
variation was so extreme and involved so many different char- 
acters that it was difficult to comprehend. Mass collections 
make it possible to study such complexes analytically and to 
determine precisely the extent to which the variation in differ- 
ent characters is correlated. Anderson and Turrill,? for in- 
stance, by using mass collections, were able to resolve the vari- 
ation in the Fraxinus Pallisae complex into two elements and 
to relate these elements to species of Fraxinus from southeast- 
ern Europe. 

There are two problems in making mass collections: what 


* Statistical studies on two populations of Fraxinus. New Phytol. 37: 160-172. 
1936. 
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part of the plant to collect and the selection of a random sam- 
ple of the population. The first is not as difficult as it may seem 
to anyone who has not tried it. Taxonomic studies on the cus- 
tomary herbarium material are a necessary foundation for the 
making of mass collections intelligently, and the study of a 
taxonomic revision will tell what parts are significant and 
should be collected in quantity. The portion of the plant chosen 
for intensive collection should provide good morphological 
criteria; it should be easy to press and store in quantity; and 
its selection should be definable in precise terms. The follow- 
ing examples may make these points clear: Tripsacum, the 
terminal inflorescence of each plant; Monarda, an average 
flower-head from each plant, with its subtending bracts; Ver- 
onica peregrina, the entire plant. Wherever possible mass col- 
lections should be a series of one sample from each plant. Oc- 
casionally a single vegetatively reproduced individual (tech- 
nically known as a clone) may cover a very large area, and it 
may be difficult or impossible to know where one individual 
leaves off and another begins. This is particularly true in such 
plants as Sanguinaria canadensis whose rhizomes grow and 
branch vigorously and the organic connection between two 
branches usually rots away after a few years leaving them 
physically separate. In most cases a careful study of flower 
and leaf variation will reveal the probable extent of each clone, 
and a careful collector can minimize the chances of gathering 
a disproportionate number of samples from a single clone. 

The problem of a truly random sample is difficult, and 
bristles with difficulties which are not even suspected by the 
uninitiated. One should bear in mind that he is trying to make 
a record of a population of individuals and that the record will 
have the greatest significance if it is chosen at random from an 
actual inter-breeding population. Lacking the precise informa- 
tion as to what an ‘‘actual inter-breeding population’’ may be, 
one can only use his biological judgment in selecting for each 
case an area which presents uniform conditions for that species 
and make his collections from that area. Even for those species 
which grow in definite, more or less isolated colonies, the 
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trained eye can often find evidence for distinctive neighbor- 
hoods within such communities, and it will be a matter of in- 
dividual judgment whether these neighborhoods should be ree- 
ognized or ignored in making a sample of the population. 
When the area has been chosen one may either collect a speci- 
men from each individual within that area, if there be not too 
many, or make a random selection of thirty to one hundred or 
more individuals. One can walk across it in a straight line, 
making collections at every second or third step, or can use 


strings and collect every individual which is touched by the 
string or is close to it. 

If properly made, mass collections do not take up more space 
than a few herbarium sheets, and they give information which 
cannot be obtained from hundreds of ordinary specimens. If 
supplemented by complete specimens there should be no objec- 
tion to their fragmentary nature. Technical improvements in 
storing the collections have been made by my assistant, Mr. 
Leslie Hubricht, and are illustrated in the accompanying fig- 
ure. Since my collections are subject to intensive study but are 
not distributed in an ordinary public herbarium they are kept 


Figure L. 
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unmounted. To prevent the specimens from scattering, the 
genus covers are folded so that the edges meet down the middle 
rather than the side. One label is made for each collection and 
is pasted on the genus cover. The ordinary specimens made at 
the same time and place are mounted and labeled and are kept 
in the same genus cover. Each collection is given a geograph- 
ical name and all are assembled alphabetically under the genus 
or the species, depending upon the nature of the particular 
problem. 

The information derived from a study of mass collections is 
useful in two ways. It will, in the first place, aid the sys- 
tematist in cataloguing the various entities involved, species, 
varieties, forms, etc. While it may raise more new questions 
than it may solve old ones, it will aid in the production of mono- 
graphs whose categories are more accurately adjusted to the 
variation patterns of their particular genera. Mass collections 
have for some time been customary in avian taxonomy (see, for 
instance, Mayr*), and Kinsey, in a series of brilliant mono- 
graphs,‘ has shown their superiority in insect systematics. If 
taxonomy were to be nothing more than cataloguing and if 
taxonomists were to confine themselves to the problems raised 
by their herbaria, mass collections would still be a useful ad- 
junct to herbarium technique and in many critical groups 
would provide more efficient working material, even when their 
special difficulties of collecting and filing are considered. 

There is no reason, however, why taxonomy should be con- 
tent to cultivate such a narrow field. If collectors and her- 
barium administrators could be persuaded to encourage mass 
collections, critically made and carefully assembled, a second 
kind of problem could be investigated in herbarium material. 
The description and analysis of geographical trends in varia- 
tion, the delimitation and interpretation of centers of varia- 
tion, the establishment and analysis of variation patterns in 


* Mayr, Ernst. Speciation phenomena in birds. Amer. Nat. 74: 249-278. 1940. 

‘Kinsey, Alfred C. The gall wasp genus Cynips. A study in the origin of species. 
Indiana Univ. Studies. 84-86: 1-577. 1930; The origin of higher categories in 
Cynips. Indiana Univ. Publ. Sei. Ser. 4: 1-334. 1936. 
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different genera and families, are only a few of the problems 
that might well be investigated. It is already possible to cor- 
relate information from the field of taxonomy with that from 
cytogenetics. The time is not far distant when the biochemist 
of the germplasm will also turn to the taxonomist for morpho- 
logical evidence derived from studying the products of the 
germplasms. To speak with authority on such questions tax- 
onomists will need to refine their biological as well as their 
bibliographical techniques. 


MASS COLLECTIONS: CAMASSIA SCILLOIDES 


RALPH O. ERICKSON 
University Fellow in the Shaw School of Botany of Washington University 


In the St. Louis vicinity, Camassia scilloides (Raf.) Cory 
exhibits a considerable amount of variability, which is ap- 
parent on looking at a number of plants even casually. This 
fact has been given some recognition by the description of 
C. scilloides forma Petersenii Steyermark.' In the spring of 
1940 an attempt was made to learn something about the sta- 
tistical nature of the variation. “Mass collections” (Ander- 
son,? Fassett*), each consisting of 25-50 or more inflorescences, 
and in some cases leaves, were made at the places which are 
cited in detail in the footnote,* and which will be referred to 
as New Athens, Allenton, Meramec Highlands, Gray Summit 
and Spring Creek, respectively. 

The plants of the first collection were first studied to decide 
what features of the variation could be most satisfactorily 
submitted to measurement. The dimensions of the inflores- 
cence seemed most promising. The “open” appearance of some 


of the inflorescences, as contrasted with the compactness of 
others, seemed obviously related to internode length and 
pedicel length, and these lengths were measured in plants of 
each of the collections. There is considerable difference in 
length between successive internodes, so that instead of meas- 
uring a particular one, the length of the lowest eight was used. 


*Rhodora 40: 178. 1938. 

* Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 28: 287-292. 1941. 

* Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 28: 299-374. 1941. 

‘ILLINOIS. ST. CLAIR CO.: in river-bottom woods, about 1 mile northwest of New 
Athens, May 7, 1940. MissouRL sT. LOUIS co.: on top of a ridge, 2 miles south 
of Allenton, 8. 10, T. 43N, R. 3E, April 28, 1940; along a steep south slope below 
the Frisco railroad tracks, at Meramec Highlands, S. 10, T. 44N, R. 5E, May 18, 
1940. FRANKLIN Co.: at the ‘‘cliff,’’? Missouri Botanical Garden Arboretum near 
Gray Summit, 8. 17 & 20, T. 43N, R. 2E, April 21 and May 5, 1940; on a south 
slope at Spring Creek, 4 miles northwest of Stanton, May 11, 1940. 
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The lowest pedicel was measured in each inflorescence. Neither 
of these lengths changes appreciably after anthesis, and no in- 
florescences were measured in which at least half of the flowers 
had not bloomed. As a check, measurements of members of a 
few supposed clones were made, and were found to agree. 
When internode length was plotted against petiole length 
in a scatter diagram, a simple picture of the variability within 
each collection was obtained. Not only was there variability 
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Figure 1. 


within each of the colonies, but a striking difference was seen 
between colonies. The Meramec Highlands, Allenton, Gray 
Summit and Spring Creek collections, all of which were made 
within the Ozark region, produced essentially the same sort of 
scatter diagrams, while that for the New Athens material was 
quite different (see fig. 1). At New Athens the range of varia- 
tion in these two characters is quite restricted as compared 
with Meramec Highlands and the other Ozark stations. 
Although the Meramec Highlands collection includes practi- 
cally all the types represented at New Athens, most of the 
plants from Meramec Highlands lie completely outside the 
range of variation of the New Athens colony. 
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The same sort of difference in variability is shown by the 
scatter diagrams in fig. 2, where sepal length and width, as 
measured from camera-lucida drawings of fresh material, are 
plotted. (The difference, however, is not so pronounced; or 
is it exaggerated in the case of the internode and pedicel 
lengths by the use of an inappropriate scale?®) 

Furthermore, the uniformity of the New Athens plants as 
compared with those collected in the Ozark localities is appar- 
ent in their general aspect, whether seen in the field or as dried 
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Figure 2. 


a See the photographs of dried inflorescences in 
pl. 8. 

Many of the features of the variation which is so apparent 
in the Camassias of this region cannot be studied statistically, 
but some of them will be discussed in general terms here. The 
color of the flowers varies somewhat. While the prevailing 
color is a pure, pale blue, there is an appreciable range in the 
depth of the blue color, and in many plants a slight reddish 
tinge is perceptible. The petals (and sepals) vary both in size 
and shape, one of the details of the variation being the pres- 


* Wright in Jour. Amer. Stat. Assoc. 21: 162-178. 1926. 
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ence or absence of a sagittate base. It is also easy to see varia- 
tion in style length and form. 

The general aspect of the inflorescence presents easily ap- 
parent differences, as mentioned above. There are inflores- 
cences which are decidely cylindrical in shape, and others 
which appear more or less pyramidal, even when all allowances 
are made for the acropetal order of flowering. In some plants 
the inflorescence appears compact, with the flowers greatly 
crowded; in others it is open and spindly in appearance. The 
peduncle varies, the extremes being a stout and fleshy sort, 
and a quite slender and woody one. The bracts are usually 
inconspicuous and completely withered at anthesis, but plants 
can be found in which large green bracts, approaching in size 
the basal leaves, occur at the lowest few nodes of the inflores- 
cence. The largest of these bracts do not subtend flowers. 
Incidentally, no such large, leaf-like bracts were found among 
the New Athens plants. 

The leaves offer differences in size, and in the amount of 
bloom on the upper surface. There also appear to be differ- 
ences in shape of the bulb, which are not connected with its 
size. 

In all of the above-mentioned characters, the New Athens 
collection is less variable than are the other four. 

Although the two collections which have been discussed in 
detail were made less than fifty miles apart, they are from 
quite different habitats, and for that matter from different 
physiographic regions. Meramec Highlands (as well as Allen- 
ton, Gray Summit and Spring Creek) is on the northeastern 
edge of the Ozark Plateau,® and at these Ozark localities 
Camassia grows for the most part on steep slopes. New Ath- 
ens is in the Till Plains section of the Central Lowland,® and 
Camassia was there found growing in rich bottom-land soil. 
The former region is unglaciated, and has been occupied by 
plants continuously since preglacial times, while the latter was 
covered by the Illinoian ice sheet. 

While it is not the purpose of this paper to offer a complete 


_ * Fenneman, Physiography of the eastern United States. New York. 1938. 
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explanation of the facts presented above, one might suppose 
that the differences which have been demonstrated between 
Camassia of the Ozarks and of the Illinois bottom-lands are 
related to the different vegetational histories of the two 
regions. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 


PLATE 8 


Fig. 1. Photograph of ten specimens of Camassia scilloides from the mass col- 
lection made near New Athens, Ill. Scale is in centimeters. 

Fig. 2. Photograph of ten specimens of Camassia scilloides from the mass 
collection made at Meramec Highlands, Mo. 
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MASS COLLECTIONS: RUBUS ODORATUS AND 
R. PARVIFLORUS 


NORMAN C. FASSETT 


Associate Professor of Botany and Curator of the Herbarium, 
University of Wisconsin 


ConTENTS 


I. Variation in RB. odoratus . 
1, The kinds of variation 
2. Taxonomy of intraspecific 
3. Geographic occurrence of each form in mass eclivetions : 
4. Correlation of variation with —- 
Il. Variation in R. parviflorus . 
1, The kinds of variation . . 
2. The ‘‘varieties’’ of BR. 
3. The forms of R. parviflorus . ‘ 
4. Occurrence of forms in mass 
5. Is B. ee a sieges relic about the e Upper @ Great Lakes? . 
Summary 


In 1938 a grant was made ee the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation for the study of the so-called preglacial relics in 
the flora of the upper Great Lakes region. This study was 
eventually narrowed to one species, the Thimbleberry or Sal- 
monberry (Rubus parviflorus), whose range shows a gap be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Black Hills of South Dakota 
which has been interpreted as due to survival on nunataks 
about Lakes Superior and Huron. Funds from the estate of the 
late Dr. J. J. Davis, made available through the generosity of 
his daughter, Miss Marguerite Davis, made it possible for the 
writer to carry on this study in the summer of 1939, when the 
species was collected in South Dakota, Wyoming, Utah and 
Colorado. Friends in California, Alberta, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
Colorado, Indiana, New York, Montana and South Dakota 
have also contributed collections; their names are cited with 
their collections in tables 1 and v, and grateful acknowledge- 
ment is here made for their assistance, without which this 
study would not have been possible. 

The method used was different from ordinary taxonomic or 
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ecological techniques: it consisted of collecting many indi- 
viduals from each colony of Thimbleberry and determining in 
the laboratory the percentage of plants showing each char- 
acter. By comparing figures from different regions it has been 
possible to judge their closeness of relationship; also, some 
taxonomic changes have been indicated. It became evident that 
results concerning a plant with a disrupted range like that of 
R. parviflorus were difficult to evaluate in absence of a similar 
study of a species with an essentially continuous range; ac- 
cordingly, mass collections were made, in 1938—40, of the east- 
ern R. odoratus. Findings in this species will be considered 
first. 

In assembling the distributional data in Maps 12, 24 and 27, 
the writer is indebted to many friends for assistance ; these in- 
clude Mr. H. D. House, Dr. Earl Core, Dr. T. M. C. Taylor, Dr. 
J. M. Fogg, Jr., Dr. F. T. McFarland, Dr. E. Lucy Braun, Dr. 
R. M. Harper, Dr. A. J. Sharp, Dr. F. K. Butters and Dr. Hugh 
Raup. Maps 10, 12, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, and 29-34 were pre- 
pared from base maps of Hall’s ‘Outline Maps and Graphs,’ 
published by permission of the author and publisher, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc. Maps 35 and 36 are (except for botanical 
data) from map by Erwin Raisz in Atwood’s ‘The Physio- 
graphic Provinces of North America,’ courtesy of Ginn & Co. 
Professor Walter Cottam, of the University of Utah, has most 
kindly supplied figs. 5, 6 and 7 of pls. 11 and 12. 


I. Variation 1n R. odoratus 
1. THE KINDS OF VARIATION 


Rubus odoratus, ranging from Nova Scotia and Quebec to 
Michigan, and southward to Georgia and Tennessee, shows 
variations which are to a great extent the exact counterparts 
of those which were described as varieties in R. parviflorus.’ 
The two pairs of characters (leaves soft-pubescent beneath vs. 
glabrous or glabrate beneath, and pedicels with long-stalked 
glands vs. short-stalked glands) which recombine to make the 
four ‘‘varieties’’ of R. parviflorus—hypomalacus, heterade- 


+ Fernald, Rhodora 37: 276. 1935. 
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nius, bifarius and grandiflorus—appear in just the same com- 
binations in R. odoratus. Each of these four combinations 
ranges essentially throughout the range of the species, so they 
seem better treated as forms than as varieties. 

Asin R. parviflorus, the distinctions within each pair of char- 
acters are not always perfectly marked. Clearly glabrous 
leaves occur, as do extremely velvety ones, but some inter- 
mediates are as difficult to place as they occasionally are in the 
western species. Many plants have leaves which are ap- 
pressed-pubescent and feel either harsh or velvety depending 
on how they happen to have been pressed. In some cases both 
surfaces are without doubt glabrate, the younger ones appear- 
ing densely velvety. In placing these questionable individuals 
recourse has been had to a character pointed out by Fernald?: 
truly velvety leaves ordinarily bear dark long-stalked glands 
on their upper surface. The correlation is good, but not per- 
fect, through much of the range of the species. It breaks down 
completely in two large collections from the unglaciated part 
of Indiana; here, isolated from the rest of the range for a long 
time, the plants often have a different appearance (lighter 
colored, more glabrous and lustrous leaves), frequently carry 
on the leaves a type of gland not generally found on the species 
in other parts of the country, and, as has just been stated, lack 
the usual correlation of glandular upper surfaces with velvety 
lower surfaces. 

The type of gland found mainly in Indiana is on the lower 
leaf-surfaces along the veins, and has a stalk 2-4 mm. long, 
which much exceeds those of other forms. Plants with long- 
stalked glands are not exclusively present in the collections 
from Indiana, but they outnumber plants with shorter glands. 

A plant of very rare occurrence has the glands on the pedicels 
nearly sessile; this parallels R. parviflorus var. scopulorum 
and var. parvifolius. 

Leaf shapes vary greatly in this species, but because of some 
variation even on single branches these characters are not as 
conveniently dealt with as are those of epidermal outgrowths. 
Examination of any good-sized collection will show singly- 


? Rhodora 24: 175. 1922. 
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toothed and doubly-toothed margins, triangular lobes and ob- 
long-triangular lobes, and depth of lobing varying from 4 to 
Y% the radius of the leaf. An individual with deeply lobed 
leaves has been described as R. odoratus var. columbianus,* 
or R. columbianus.* 

Sometimes the calyx is covered with a white felt-like tomen- 
tum ; this proves to be due to the fungus infection Sphaerotheca 


humuli. 
2. TAXONOMY OF INTRASPECIFIC VARIATION 


To facilitate discussion of these six phases of R. odoratus 
and of the geographic occurrence of the characters on which 
they are based, it seems advisable to give them names. That 
the parallelism of five of them with variants of R. parviflorus 
may appear clearly, they are given names identical with or 
phonetically similar to those used in the more western species. 


Rusus oporatus L. f. hypomalacus, n.f., foliis subtus velutinis vel 
subvelutinis, supra fusco-glandulosis ; pedicellorum glandulis stipitatis 
1-3 mm. longis——Typr, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: roadcut, Ravine, Pa., 
July 11, 1940, Fassett 20812. (R. odoratus var. malachophyllus 
Fernald.) 

R. oporatus f. heteradenius, n.f., foliis subtus glabris vel glabratis 
vel sparse appresso-pilosis, supra eglandulosis ; pedicellorum glandulis 
stipitatis 1-3 mm. longis.—Typr, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: Wilmington 
Mountain, east of Bennington, Vt., Aug. 4, 1938, Fassett 20787. 

R. oporatus f. bifarius, n.f., foliis subtus velutinis vel subvelutinis, 
supra fusco-glandulosis; pedicellorum glandulis stipitatis 0.5-1 mm. 
longis.—T ype, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: cuts and fills along U. S. 6 west 
of Bear Mountain Bridge, N. Y., July 10, 1940, Fassett 20806. 

R. oporatus f. glabrifolius, n.f., foliis subtus glabris vel glabratis 
vel sparse appresso-pilosis, supra eglandulosis ; pedicellorum glandulis 
stipitatis 0.5-1 mm. longis——Typr, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: woods and 
roadside banks 3 miles north of Vassalboro, Me., Aug. 16, 1939, Fassett 
20781. 

R. oporatus f. scopulorum n.f., foliis subtus glabris vel glabratis 
vel sparse appresso-pilosis, supra eglandulosis; pedicellorum glandulis 
subsessilibus vel stipitatis non quaterlongioribus quam glandulis.— 
Type, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: roadcuts along U. S. 30, Sideling Hill, Pa., 


* Millspaugh, Bull. W. Va. Exper. Stat. 2: 355. 1892. 
* Rydberg in Britton, Manual, p. 495. 1901. 
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July 11, 1940, Fassett 20817. The illustration of R. parviflorus var. 
scopulorum, in Rhodora, vol. 37, pl. 365, fig. 5, might well serve also as 
an illustration for R. odoratus f. scopulorum. 

R. oporatus f. parahypomalacus, n.f., f. hypomalacum simulans, sed 
yenis subtus glandulis 1-2 (-3) mm. longis——Typz, in Herb. Univ. 
Wis. : woods and cut-over land, foot of Shenandoah Mt., east of Frank- 
lin, W. Va., July 12, 1940, Fassett 20823. 

R. oporatus f. paraheteradenius, n.f., f. heteradenium simulans, sed 
venis subtus glandulis 1-2(-3) mm. longis—Typr, in Herb. Univ. 
Wis.: along roadside, from halfway down to base of steep slope, as- 
sociated with Tsuga canadensis, Guthrie Creek, about 2 miles east of 
Leesville, Ind., July, 1939, R. M. Kreibel, C. F. McGraw & Morris 
Reeves. 

These forms may be keyed as follows: 


a, Pedicels with glands on stalks mostly 0.5 mm. or more long, the stalks more 
than 4 times as long as the gland 
b. Stalks of glands on pedicels mostly more than 1 mm. long 
c. Veins on lower leaf-surfaces with glands whose stalks are 0.2-1.0 mm. 
long 
d, Leaves without dark-stalked glands on the upper surface, glabrous 
or lightly appressed-pubescent beneath.................. f. heteradenius 
d, Leaves with dark-stalked glands on the upper surface, more or less 
ce. Veins on lower leaf-surfaces with glands whose stalks are 1-2 (-3) mm. 
long 
e. Leaves glabrous or glabrate or lightly appressed-pubscent beneath 
b. Stalks of glands on pedicels mostly 1 mm. or less long F 
f. Leaves with dark-stalked glands on the upper surface, more or 
f. Leaves without dark-stalked glands on the upper surface, glabrous 
or glabrate or lightly appressed-pubescent beneath ....f. glabrifolius 
a. Pedicels with glands subsessile or on stalks less than 0.5 mm. long and less 


3. GEOGRAPHIC OCCURRENCE OF EACH FORM IN MASS COLLECTIONS 


The object of this paper is not primarily to describe seven 
forms, or to point out the similarity of variation within R. 
odoratus to that within R. parviflorus. It is rather to study 
statistically the occurrence throughout the range of R. odoratus 
of each character used in the above key, and to determine what, 
if any, correlation there may be between the occurrence of 
these characters and the late geological history of the species. 
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For this purpose specimens have been taken from as many in- 
dividuals as possible in each colony of the species which the 
writer has seen in the past three years; similar collections have 
also been made by several friends whose names appear in 
table 1. The location of each mass collection is shown by a 
slanted figure on maps 1 and 2. It will be noted that in each 
state or province the numbers start anew. Table 1 gives the col- 
lection data for each collection, and table u the constituent 
forms of each. 
TABLE I 


MAINE: 1. Vassalboro, Aug. 16, 1939, 20781. 2. Augusta, Aug. 14, 1939, 20782. 
3. Paris, Aug. 8, 1939, 20783. VERMONT: 1. Colchester, Aug. 7, 1939, 20785. 2.° Bur- 
lington, Aug. 7, 1939, 20786. 3. Wilmington Mountain, Bennington, Aug. 4, 1938, 
20787. 4. Wilmington Mountain, Bennington, Aug. 4, 1938, 20788. Massacuu- 
SETTS: 1. Near Cold River, east slope of Mohawk Trail, June 25, 1940, 20789. 2. 
West slope of Mohawk Trail below Hairpin Turn, June 25, 1940, 20790. Ontario: 
1, West of Brockville, Aug. 7, 1939, 20791. New Yorx: 1. Westfall Road, Penfield 
Township, Monroe Co., June 30, 1940, R. E. Shanks. 2. Atlantic Avenue, Penfield 
Township, June 30, 1940, Shanks. 3. Eaton Road, Irondequoit, Monroe Co., July 14, 
1940, Shanks. 4. Pellett Road, Webster Township, Monroe Co., June 30, 1940, 
Shanks. 5. Watervliet, June 24, 1940, 20792. 6. Duanesburg, June 24, 1940, 20793. 
7. Schenevus, June 24, 1940, 20794. 8. Chenango Bridge, June 24, 1940, 20795. 9. 
Woodhull, June 23, 1940, 20796. 10. Greenwood, June 23, 1940, 20797. 11. Bolivar, 
June 23, 1940, 20798. 12. North side of Allegheny River, 4 miles north of Limestone, 
June 23, 1940, 20799. 13. Three miles north of Limestone, June 23, 1940, 20800. 14. 
About a mile south of the Lake, Allegany State Park, June 21, 1940, 20801. 15. 
Quaker Bridge, June 21, 1940, 20802. 16. Allegany State Park, 5 miles west of 
Limestone, June 23, 1940, 20803. 17. Peekskill, July 10, 1940, 20804. 18. U. 8. 6 
east of Bear Mountain Bridge, July 10, 1940, 20805. 19. U. 8. 6 west of Bear Moun- 
tain Bridge, July 10, 1940, 20806. 20. West Haverstraw, July 14, 1940, 20807. 21. 
Chester, July 10, 1940, 20808. PENNSYLVANIA: 1. Southeast of Mauch Chunk, July 
10, 1940, 20809. 2. Northwest of Mauch Chunk, July 10, 1940, 20810. 3. Easton, 
July 14, 1940, 20811. 4. Ravine, July 11, 1940, 20812. 5. Ravine, July 11, 1940, 
20818. 6. Muir, July 11, 1940, 20814. 7. Water Street, Sept. 18, 1939, 20815. 8. 
Along U. 8. 30, Tuscarora Hill, July 11, 1940, 20816. 9. Along U. 8S. 30, Sideling 
Hill, July 11, 1940, 20817. 10. Laughlintown, Aug. 28, 1940, 20818. 11. Ten miles 
west of Erie, June 20, 1940, 20819. MaRYLAND: 1. Rawlings, July 12, 1940, 20820. 
West Virginia: 1. Romney, July 12, 1940, 20821. 2. Old Fields, July 12, 1940, 
20822. 3. Franklin, July 12, 1940, 20823. Inpiana: 1. Jackson Co., about 2 miles 
east of Leesville, July, 1939, 2. M. Kreibel, C. F. McGraw § Morris Reeves. 2. 
Back Creek, 1-14 miles west of Leesville, July, 1940, Kreibel, McGraw ¢ Reeves. 


* When a number is given without collector’s name the writer was the collector. 
*A number not shown on maps 1 & 2 represents a station close to the preceding 
number. 
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4. CORRELATION OF VARIATION WITH GEOGRAPHY 


Cursory examination of table 1 shows but one fact, namely, 
that 4 of the forms occur essentially throughout the range of 
the species (as far as represented in these collections—see 
map 12), and 3 are more local. But from this list certain data 
may be derived ; some of these data are shown on maps 1 and 2. 
Map 1 shows the percentage in each collection of individuals 
with leaves glabrous or glabrate beneath (or lacking glands 
above). For example, in collection 2 from Maine, a total of 25 
individuals shows 4 f. glabrifolius, and 5 f. heteradenius, a 
total of 9 glabrous individuals, or 36 per cent—accordingly, 
the figure 36 appears next to the 2in Maine. Similarly, collec- 
tion 3 from New York has, in a total of 16 individuals, 1 f. gla- 
brifolius, 8 f. heteradenius, and 3 paraheteradenius, making a 
total of 12 glabrous individuals, or 75 per cent—the figure ap- 
pears near the 1 in New York, since collections 1-4 are too close 
together to be mapped separately. 

How significant are the percentages shown on map 1? Prob- 
ably not very significant individually, for the following rea- 
sons. First, the numbers in each collection are small, mostly 
below 50, sometimes less than 25. Second, R. odoratus spreads 
by underground stems, and more than one collection may be 
made from one individual (i.e., clone). This has been avoided 
as far as possible by taking specimens at some distance from 
one another or from isolated plants. 

When the figures from many collections are totaled, they be- 
come statistically more reliable. From Maine, 60 individuals 
have been collected, from Vermont 80, Massachusetts 29, On- 
tario 14, New York 448, Pennsylvania 256, Maryland 47, West 
Virginia 139, and Indiana 70. These represent many times the 
number of individuals ordinarily examined in the taxonomic 
treatment of a group, where a single sheet from a region is 
often taken to represent THE PLANT OF THAT REGION. 

In determining the significance of figures from one patch of 
Flowering Raspberry, and the significance of those from a 
general region, the ecology of the species must be taken into 
consideration. Its favorite habitat is recently cut soil; it is 
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sometimes found on a river-cut bank, which may be more or 
less wooded, but its most frequent occurrence is along road- 
cuts. Nearly all of its stations are, therefore, more or less re- 
cent, the road-cuts being more recent than the river-cuts. But 
although any patch may be recent (and temporary) the species 
may be nevertheless of ancient occurrence in the region as a 
whole. 

There is another important point regarding individual 
patches of R. odoratus—the seeds are, presumably, spread by 
birds, and the syncarp may contain seeds of different genetic 
constitutions (due to heterozygosity in the mother plant, and 
the possibility of pollen coming from several sources), and a 
colony may perhaps be started from‘a number of seeds dropped 
at one time; the variation within any patch should then be de- 
termined partly by the number of seeds originally dropped. If 
a colony increases in size vegetatively its original genetic con- 
stitution will tend to be preserved, while expansion by seeds 
will increase the number of forms. Again, the constitution of 
the species throughout a region stands as more significant than 
in any single patch. 

With these facts in mind, map 1 may again be examined. It 
becomes evident that, in spite of lack of uniformity in many 
regions, the higher proportions of plants with glabrous leaves 
occur mostly toward the northern part of the range (omitting 
Indiana, for the present, as a more remote region). To empha- 
size this, we may divide the map into zones from north to 
south, by the broken lines running east and west. Within each 
of these zones the percentage of glabrous-leaved plants is de- 
termined (by totaling the figures from all the collections, not 
by averaging the percentages of each), with the result shown 
by the large figures along the right-hand margin of the map. 
There appears an unmistakable trend toward the appearance 
of velvety leaves southward and of glabrous leaves north- 
ward.’ With consideration of the line of farthest advance of 

‘Perhaps it should be restated at this point that by ‘‘ glabrous leaves’’ is meant 
also the glabrate or somewhat pilose leaves lacking glands on the upper surface, and 


by ‘‘velvety leaves’’ is meant those which tend to be more pubescent beneath and 
have dark glands above; cf. the key (page 303) and the discussion on page 301. 
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Pleistocene glaciation (line of crosses on map 10) a definite 
correlation appears. If itis assumed that R. odoratus survived 
glaciation south of the glaciated regions and migrated north- 
ward after the disappearance of the ice® it becomes evident 
that the species became more glabrous as it spread northward. 
This has not involved the origin en route of a new character, 
for glabrous plants occur in the extreme southern part of the 
range (represented in the Gray Herbarium by sheets from 
Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee) and vel- 
vety leaves occur in the extreme northern part of the range 
(specimens in the Gray Herbarium from Quebec and Nova 
Scotia), but rather a change in the proportion of occurrence 
of the character. Is this because (1) the glabrous plants are 
more suited, physiologically, to the northern regions, (2) the 
glabrous plants were for some reason more vigorous in spread- 
ing, or (3) simply that as the species migrated chance happened 
to favor partial elimination of pubescent individuals? 

The situation regarding pubescence of leaves in R. odoratus 
is just the reverse of that regarding the pubescence of the stem 
in the Red Raspberry (Rubus idaeus, or R. strigosus). In the 
latter, the proportion of pubescent plants increases northward. 
Perhaps any purpose that may be ascribed to a hairy covering 
is of less effect than is the linkage of pubescence, or in other 
cases glabrousness, with other characters which have a closer 
relation to the environment. 

Similar progressive variation has been demonstrated for 
the snail, Partula suturalis, in the isolated valleys on the island 
of Moorea.® Eastward, colonies are composed entirely of dex- 
tral individuals, and these gradually give way, westward and 
northwestward, to colonies composed entirely of sinistral in- 
dividuals (see map 11). 

On map 2 are plotted the percentages of individuals in each 
colony with short glands on the pedicels (f. bifarius and f. gla- 
brifolius). As on map 1, there is lack of uniformity from local- 

* This does not preclude the possibility of interglacial migration also. 
* Crampton, H. E. Studies on the variation, distribution, and evolution of the 


genus Partula: the species inhabiting Moorea. Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Publ. 410. 1932. 
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ity to locality, but here, again, appear decided tendencies : the 
group of low figures in New York, for example, is striking. 
The series is not as definite from north to south as it was on 
map 1, but by grouping the localities as is shown by the broken 
lines on map 2 there can be demonstrated a fair uniformity 
within regions and great variation between regions. The ten- 
dency is not all in one direction as it was in pubescence of 
leaves. Starting with a low percentage (17) in the south, we 
find a rise as we go northeastward, a drop in the central region, 
and a sharp rise in the northern part. These facts favor the 
third hypothesis suggested above, namely, that as the species 
migrated there were slight changes in the frequencies of the 
characters due to chance or to unknown factors ; with reference 
to pubescence of leaves all the changes were in the same direc- 
tion, and with reference to the glands of the pedicels they were 
in different directions in different regions. 

Two other characters appear in the key on page 303. One of 
these is the presence of subsessile glands instead of definitely 
stalked glands on the pedicels. Only two individuals have been 
seen with this character, one from Chenango Bridge (New 
York no. 8) and the other from Sideling Hill (Pennsylvania no. 
9). This small occurrence is of little significance except for com- 
parison with the situation in R. parviflorus, where in the plant 
of the Great Lakes such subsessile glands are found on only 
about 1 per cent of the plants (26 out of 2191 individuals col- 
lected), but in the western range of the species occur in much 
larger numbers (68 of 109 plants from the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, 98 of 242 plants from Montana, Wyoming and Utah, 
and 71 of 123 plants from Colorado). The remaining character 
used in the key lies in the stalked glands on the lower surface 
of the veins; ordinarily these do not exceed 1 mm., but on a 
majority of the plants from Indiana and from a very few else- 
where are hairs 1-2 mm. or more long. The occurrence of this 
character in large proportions only in the unglaciated part of 
Indiana is important, for it indicates a much more ancient mi- 
gration from the Alleghenian center to Indiana than to New 
York and New England. Previous to the more recent glacia- 
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tions, at least, R. odoratus migrated westward, perhaps chang- 
ing the frequency of some characters as it migrated. Hither 
because of these changes or because of isolation as small popu- 
lations’® in the southern Alleghenies and in Indiana the plants 
of these two regions became different: the eastern plants be- 
came predominantly velvety-leaved and those of Indiana en- 
tirely glabrous-leaved; in the East the presence of glands on 
the upper leaf-surfaces became generally associated with vel- 
vety lower surfaces while in Indiana they appeared freely 
associating with nearly glabrous lower surfaces; the eastern 
plants retained short glands on the pedicels in many cases 
while those of Indiana eliminated this character and retained 
only long glands; and, finally, the majority of plants of Indiana 
retained long glands on the veins of the lower leaf-surfaces, 
while only a small minority of eastern plants showed this char- 
acter. Available material is insufficient for further study of 
this phase of migration and isolation (see map 12 for an indi- 
cation of the proportion of the range of the species represented 
by mass collections), but collections from Virginia to Indiana 
and southward should yield interesting evidence. 

It is now possible to combine data concerning all the char- 
acters discussed above, to discover closeness of relationship of 
plants in different regions. For this purpose, localities whose 
populations show the closest resemblance, all characters con- 
sidered, have been grouped into regions. For example, collec- 
tions 14 in New York, in the vicinity of Rochester (Station 
New York 1 on maps 1 & 2), agree in having a rather high per- 
centage of glabrous leaves (86, 100, 75, 66, on map 1) and a 
rather low percentage of short-glanded pedicels (20, 0, 6, 33, 
on map 2). These four collections are thus treated as one re- 
gional unit, labelled ‘‘ Rochester’’ on map 3. Localities 7 and 8 
in Pennsylvania are in close agreement (both 0 for glabrous 
leaves, 42 and 64 respectively for short glands) and so are 
grouped together. The resulting regional groupings are 
shown on map 3, where each region is vertically shaded and 
labelled with a name. These regions appear to show little 
or no relation to physiographic features. 


“Compare Dobzhansky, Genetics and the origin of species, pp. 118-148. 1937. 
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The comparative values of figures from each region may be 
judged from the figure in parentheses just below each regional 
name on map 3, which indicates the number of individuals col- 
lected in that region. The numbers from Ontario and Mauch 
Chunk (Pennsylvania 1 and 2) are each only 14, so small that 
these regions are omitted from the map. On map 3 are also re- 
corded the percentages for each of the four characters in which 
the plants vary, obtained by totaling and averaging for all 
the plants in each region; these percentages are combined into 
a pie-diagram for each region. For example, among the 60 
plants from Maine there were 24 of f. glabrifolius and 11 of f. 
heteradenius, a total of 35 plants with leaves not velvety be- 
neath, or 58 per cent; this is indicated on map 3 by a 58 placed 
in the upper quadrant of the pie-diagram for the Maine region. 
There were 24 f. glabrifolius and 12 f. bifarius to total 36 indi- 
viduals with short glands on the pedicels, or 60 per cent; this 
is indicated by a 60 in the left quadrant in the pie-diagram. 
Subsessile glands on the pedicels, and long-stalked glands on 
the leaves below, are not represented in Maine, and this is indi- 
cated by zeros placed, respectively, in the lower and in the right 
quadrants. 

In the pie-diagrams on map 3, figures of 100 or 0 indicate 
uniformity in the characters concerned, while figures ap- 
proaching 50 indicate that the plants of the region are vari- 
able in the characters concerned. 

From the figures on map 3 may be calculated the average of 
percentage differences between any two regions. To compare, 
for example, Maine with northern Vermont: velvety and 
glandular leaves vs. non-velvety and non-glandular leaves, 
shows a difference of 5 (63 per cent minus 58 per cent), long 
glands on the pedicels vs. short glands shows a difference of 
44 (60 per cent minus 16 per cent), and there is no difference in 
the other two characters. The average of percentage differ- 
ences (5 plus 44 plus zero plus zero, divided by 4) is 12. A com- 
parison of Maine with Indiana, however, gives a much higher 
figure, adding 42 (100 minus 58), 60 (60 minus 0), 0 (0 minus 
0), and 59 (59 minus 0), to average 40. 

Table m shows in tabular form the averages of percentage 
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differences between all regions. From it may be made a number 
of correlations with the assumed post-glacial history of the 
species ; these become more obvious when the data are trans- 
ferred to maps. 


TABLE III 
AVERAGES OF DIFFERENCES OF PERCENTAGES BETWEEN REGIONS 
an ad 
| 3 43 a1¢ 
Maine —|12| 23/13] 11] 16] 19 | 16| 16 | 19 | 17| 19] 40 
Northern Vermont 12}—|10] 3} 4] 6| 9} 8| 9/17) 24] 28 
Rochester 23 | 10}— | 13/15|18|17| 7| 35/19/18 
Susquehanna 13] 7} 9)12] 9] 7| 18) 25) 11) 28 
Western New York 11} 4/13) 3] 7] 26] 11) 27 
Allegany 16} 6|15| 3|—| 15} 20] 27| 12/25 
Erie 19} 7] 3]18]13)20| 4/33 
Bear Mt. 16} 9} 3] 34 
Easton 16); 9| 7) 13) 15) 18) 15 |—| 28) 18| 25 
Schuylkill 19 | 17 | 28} 18| 19 | 20) 13) 11) 21|—)| 7| 9/45 
Tuscarora 17 | 24 | 35 | 25 | 26 | 27| 20) 18] 28| 7|—| 16/52 
Potomac 19} 4) 3/18] 9|16|—|37 
Indiana 40 | 28 | 18 | 28 | 27 | 25 | 33 | 34 | 25 | 45 | 52 | 37 | — 


In general, regions which are close to each other show closer 
relationship than do regions more distant from each other ; this 
is to be expected in a freely interbreeding population spread 
over a large area. But certain irregularities in this general 
pattern will appear in a species whose range has comparatively 
recently been altered by such an event as glaciation. This is 
brought out in map 4, which shows the close interrelationship 
of the regions across northwestern Pennsylvania, southern 
New York, and western New England (recently glaciated 
areas"), fairly close interrelationship among the pre-Wiscon- 
sin regions from central Pennsylvania southward, but rather 
distant interrelationship between the pre-Wisconsin regions 
and the post-Wisconsin regions. This is brought out further 
in map 5 which shows only the more closely related regions. 

“4 The Allegany region was not actually glaciated, but was a tongue of unglaciated 


territory only 10 miles across and was probably untenable for RF. odoratus during 
glaciation. 
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The Potomac region (map 6) and the Easton region (map 
7) show relationship closer to most post-Wisconsin regions 
than to the much nearer pre-Wisconsin regions. This may be 
because the pre-Wisconsin stations have been isolated for a 
long time. Their close relationship with post-Wisconsin re- 
gions may indicate that much of the population of these regions 
was derived from the Potomac and the Easton regions. 
Furthermore, it seems to be more than a coincidence that in 
each general direction from the Potomac region, there is some 
correlation between geographic distance and distance of rela- 
tionship—this is shown on map 6 by the sets of parallel lines 
emerging from the Potomac region. The Easton region is 
similar to the Potomac region in this respect.’* The relation of 
each of these regions to other pre-Wisconsin regions is gen- 
erally more remote than to the post-Wisconsin regions, and 
shows no correlation with geographic distance. 

The relationships between the Tuscarora region and the 
other regions (map 8), and between the Schuylkill region and 
the other regions (map 9), show no correlation with distance. 
These regions are in general less closely related to the post- 
Wisconsin regions than are the Potomac region and the Easton 
region. Perhaps, then, there was greater contribution to the 
post-Wisconsin populations of the glaciated regions from the 
Potomac region and the Easton region than there was from 
Tuscarora region and the Schuylkill region. It must be borne 
in mind that other regions, not sampled in this study, might 
throw more light on this phase of the subject. 

The relation of the Indiana region to all other regions is 
distant, and shows little or no correlation between geographic 
distance and relationship (map 10). This is compatible with 
the assumption that the isolation of R. odoratus in unglaciated 
southern Indiana greatly antedates the postglacial migration 
of that species into New York and New England. 

It is conceivable that with full collections from every point 
in the range of the species, a map could be constructed along 

“The Easton region was covered by the older ice sheets but not by the Wisconsin. 
Since the Easton region is represented in this study by a collection from but one 


locality, its figures are probably of less value than those from a region like Potomac 
with its six collections. 
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the lines of map 5, which would actually show the course of 
postglacial migration. How far map 5 falis short of represent- 
ing the full facts may be judged from map 12, which shows the 
amount of coverage of the range of R. odoratus by the avail- 
able mass collections. 


II. Variation R. parviflorus 


1. THE KINDS OF VARIATION 


The more conspicuous variations within R. parviflorus are 
of the following ten types. On most of these characters, sub- 
divisions of the species have, by one taxonomist or another, 
been proposed. To judge from the literature, no attempt has 
previously been made to assemble from each region a large 
amount of material for the purpose of determining just how 
many subdivisions of the species might grow together. This 
discussion is based primarily on 104 such collections totaling 
2137 individuals ; the proportion of the range thus covered may 
be judged by comparing map 24, which shows the known range 
of R. parviflorus, with map 19, showing the locations of mass 
collections. Material of the species in the Gray Herbarium, 
the New York Botanical Garden, the University of California, 
Pomona College, and the University of Wisconsin has also 
been studied. 


1. Calyx villous or not villous. Individuals with villous calyces ap- 
pear throughout a large part of the range of the species, always in 
company with a great majority of plants with the calyces not villous. 
Encountering villous calyces only in plants from the Great Lakes region 
in what he called var. genuinus and in var. velutimus from the Coast 
Ranges of California, Professor Fernald stated (l. c., page 275) that 
these two varieties were closely related. When examined in the light 
of subsequent collections, which show villous calyces to occur through- 
out the range of the species, they seem to represent rather a sporadic 
variation, present in about a third of the plants from the Coast Ranges 
and a much smaller proportion of individuals from the rest of the range. 
In maps 20 and 21 the percentage of plants in each region with villous 
ealyces is shown by the figure in the lowermost sector of each pie- 
diagram. Map 13 shows the occurrence of plants with villous calyces, 
except in California. 
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2. Glands or setae of the pedicels. These are of four types. (1) The 
glands may be on stalks about 0.5 mm. long. (2) The glands may be on 
stalks reaching 1-2 mm. in length, or rarely even longer. There seems 
to be no correlation of gland color with length of the stalk. (3) The 
glands may be sessile or on stalks less than one-fourth as long as the 
diameter of the gland, or rarely the glands may be entirely absent. 
(4) There may be, instead of glands, broad-based setae ; this type is very 
rare, having been observed in only two collections. Types 1-3 occur 
practically throughout the range of the species, and in combination 
with any of the other characters. The occurrence of glands about 0.5 
mm. long is shown on maps 13, 16, and'17; the occurrence of glands 
1 mm. or more long is shown on maps 14 and 15; the occurrence of sub- 
sessile glands is shown on map 18. In addition to the ranges shown 
on these maps, types 1-3 also are found in the Coast Ranges of Cali- 
fornia. Types 1-3 are not always clear-cut, and may grade into each 
other. 

3. Leaves velvety beneath or not velvety beneath. Lower leaf- 
surfaces grade from perfectly glabrous, through a condition where 
seattered appressed hairs are present, to densely velvety. Some of the 
intermediates make it difficult to maintain two categories. In the pres- 
ent study, those leaves which feel velvety to the touch are treated as 
such. Throughout most of the range of the species velvety leaves show 
little or no correlation with other characters; they are not common on 
plants with sessile glands on the pedicels, but such a combination oc- 
easionally occurs, particularly in California. In the Great Lakes re- 
gion 1093 out of 1346 individuals examined had velvety leaves; in the 
Coast Ranges velvety leaves are the rule almost without exception, 
being present on all but one of the 327 individuals examined; in the 
intermediate region they are in the minority, occurring in 231 out of 
660 plants examined. Maps 14 and 16 show the occurrence of velvety 
leaves, and maps 13, 15 and 17 show the occurrence of glabrous or sub- 
glabrous ones. 

4. Petioles with minute puberulence beneath the glands, or without 
such puberulence. When studied in the Gray Herbarium by the writer, 
this character appeared to be of some importance, for, while common 
in the western states, puberulent petioles appeared only on one sheet 
from the Middle West, and this was from Keweenaw Point, Michigan, 
where a number of far western plants are known to occur. But exam- 
ination of the mass collections made about the Great Lakes showed 
plants with puberulent petioles from throughout the entire range. Its 
complete lack of taxonomic value in this region is shown by the fact 
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that the leaves on the upper part of a stem may have puberulent petioles 
while the leaves farther down may have the petioles glabrous beneath 
the glands. It was just coincidence that the only sheet in the Gray Her- 
barium from the Middle West, showing puberulent petioles, was from 
5 Keweenaw Point. One thing about this character may be significant, 
however ; while the puberulence of the petioles appears to be, for the 
most part, a response to exposure, nevertheless nearly all the plants 
from the Coast Ranges of California have all their petioles puberulent. 

The exceptions are in a collection from Eureka (Gillespie 15398, 
described in tables v, v1 & v1, pages 329, 332, 333), in which there is great 
variation. Most of the individuals have the stem and petioles copiously 
villous (character no. 6), as var. velutinus, some do not, and a few are 
intermediate. Some have the petioles puberulent and others do not. 
That this is not entirely due to habitat was demonstrated by growing 
the offspring of a few of these plants in the greenhouse at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Plants grown from different seeds in one syncarp, 
under identical conditions in the greenhouse, showed the same varia- 
tions that were present in the original collection. 

5. Pedicels villous or not villous. Of the 248 individuals in the mass 
collections from the Coast Ranges of California, all but 42 are char- 
acterized by the presence of spreading hairs exceeding the glands on 
the pedicels. Of nearly 2000 individuals from the rest of the range of 
R. parviflorus only 3 have villous pedicels: two are from Wisconsin 
and one from southern California. 

A collection from the District of Renfrew, Vancouver Island, C. 0. 
Rosendahl & Carl J. Brand, 3, also has long hairs on the pedicels. This 
collection has. been seen in the Herbarium of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The same collection, as it appears in the Herbarium of Pomona 
College, shows this characteristic to a lesser degree, and is probably 
from a different clone. 

6. Stem, stipules and petioles villous or not villous. Plants of the 
Coast Ranges nearly always have these organs more or less villous 
(rarely sparsely so), and so are separated as var. velutinus, as distin- 
guished from the rest of the species which lacks this character. For the 
correlation of this character with others see the discussion of var. 
velutinus, on page 318. 

7. Cutting of leaves. R. nutkanus f. lacera Kuntze, * or R. parvt- 
florus var. bifarius f. lacera Fernald,’ has leaves cleft 24-34 to the 
base, and R. parviflorus f. pedatifidus Hermann* has them cleft en- 
tirely to the base. 


* Meth. Sp. 102. 1879. % Rhodora 37: 61, pl. 326, fig. 2. 1935. 
“ Rhodora 37: 281. 1935. 
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8. Cutting of sepals and petals. R. parviflorus var. Fraserianus 
J. K. Henry,”* or R. parviflorus var. bifarius f. Fraserianus Fernald," 
has the petals laciniate-dentate at summit, and a sheet from the Santa 
Cruz Mountains of California has the calyx-lobes laciniate. 

9. Color of petals. The petals, white in most plants, are recorded on 
the labels as turning pink with age on sheets from Del Norte County, 
California, and from Mt. Hamilton, Washington. 

10. Size of flowers. This varies considerably from clone to clone, but 
there seems to be no justification for the division into a larger-flowered 
western variety and smaller-flowered variety about the Great Lakes, 
such as has been proposed by Torrey & Gray"? and by Farwell.** The 
smallest-flowered plants seen by the writer comprise a collection of 21 
individuals from Tuolumne County, California (Wiggins 9245, de- 
scribed as California 1 in tables v and vi, pages 329 and 332) ; the flowers 
are about 2.5 cm. in diameter, with a calyx sometimes as little as 12 mm. 
in diameter. This small-flowered extreme may be identified, by the 
latest taxonomic treatment of the R. parviflorus group,’ as ‘‘ var. gran- 
diflorus.’’ 

It is evident that here are variations of several series. Groups 7, 8, 
9 and 10 include sporadic anomalies of rare occurrence, apparently 
oceurring anywhere throughout the range of the species without rela- 
tion to each other or to the other series of variations. Groups 1-6 are 
concerned with pubescence. Groups 1, 2 and 3 have been used by Pro- 
fessor Fernald to distinguish varieties; an appraisal of these varieties 
in the light of new and more ample material follows. 


2. THE ‘‘VARIETIES’”’ OF RB. parviflorus 


1. R. parviflorus var. genuinus Fernald, Rhodora 37: 277. 1935. 
This is distinguished by its villous calyx and is said to be confined to 
the region of the upper Great Lakes; the present writer has collected 
it from a much wider range (map 13). The case against var. genuinus, 
as defined by Fernald, lies in the fact that its main character, a villous 
calyx, may appear anywhere throughout the range of the species, in 
various combinations with other characters, for plants with villous 
ealyx may have pedicels with long glands (like vars. hypomalacus and 
heteradenius), or short glands (like vars. bifarius and grandiflorus), 
or subsessile glands (like vars. scopulorum and parvitfolius) ; the leaves 
may be glabrous or glabrate beneath (like vars. heteradenius and 
grandiflorus) or soft-pubescent (like vars. hypomalacus and bifarius). 


“ Torreya 18: 54, fig. 1. 1918. * Am, Midl. Nat. 11: 281. 1929. 
"FIN. Am. 1: 450. 1840. * Rhodora 37: 276. 1935. 
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2. R. parviflorus var. velutinus (Hook. & Arn.) Greene, as defined 
by Fernald, 1. c., is distinguished from vars. hypomalacus and bifarius 
only by its villous calyx. But all individuals of these so-called varieties, 
as they occur in the Coast Ranges (to which region, as Fernald eor- 
rectly states, var. velutinus is confined), are characterized by having 
long spreading hairs on the nodal regions, often the internodes, and the 
petioles, and by strigose stipules; these characteristics do not occur 
elsewhere in the range of R. parviflorus. In other words, the plants 
of the Coast Ranges may or may not have the calyx villous and may 
have the glands of the pedicels long or short, but they are set off 
from the rest of the species by the pubescence of the nodes, petioles 
and stipules. Var. velutinus, as redefined on the basis of this character, 
also differs in tendencies from the rest of the species as follows: in var. 
velutinus 83 per cent of the individuals in the mass collections have 
long hairs on the pedicels, 33 per cent have villous calyces, and 100 
per cent have leaves velvety beneath, whereas in the rest of the range 
of R. parviflorus only 0.0015 per cent of the individuals have long hairs 
on the pedicels, 0.019 per cent have villous calyces, and about 64 per 
cent have leaves velvety beneath. These facts are brought out visually 
in map 20, where the pattern of the pie-diagram for the Coast Ranges 
is conspicuously different from all the others. Var. velutinus is there- 
fore retained as a valid geographic variety, but on different characters, 
in part, from those relied on by Professor Fernald. 

3. R. parviflorus var. hypomalacus Fernald, l. c., p. 277, (4) var. 
heteradenius Fernald, l. c., p. 279, (5) var. bifarius Fernald, l. c., 
p. 280, and (6) var. grandiflorus Farwell, as redefined by Fernald, l. c., 
p. 281. The 2 characters of long glands vs. short glands on the pedicels, 
and leaves velvety beneath vs. leaves glabrous to glabrate beneath, oc- 
eur in 4 combinations to make these 4 varieties. Their ranges as pub- 
lished by Professor Fernald (dots on maps 14-17 in this paper) are 
rather similar, the only significant departure from the general pattern 
being that var. grandiflorus alone occurs in South Dakota, southern 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah and Idaho. Even this amount of geographic 
segregation seems to break down with other collections, as shown by 
the x’s on these same maps. Moreover there is very little segregation 
of these ‘‘varieties’’ in the field. Of 8 mass collections from Minnesota, 
2 collections had 4 of these ‘‘varieties,’’ 2 had 3 ‘‘varieties,’’ 3 had 
2 ‘‘varieties,’’ and 1 had 1 ‘‘variety.’’ This statement refers only to 
the 4 ‘‘varieties’’ whose names head this paragraph; in many cases 
others were also present. Of 6 mass collections from northern Wiscon- 
sin, 1 had 4 ‘‘varieties,’’ 3 had 3 ‘‘varieties,’’ 1 had 2 ‘‘varieties,”’ 
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and 1 had 1 ‘‘variety.’’ Such cases might be cited indefinitely, but the 
mass collections are described in tables vi & vil. 

As stated in the discussion of that variety, the var. genuinus of 
Fernald breaks up on just the characters used by him to define vars. 
hypomalacus, heteradenius, bifarius and grandiflorus. Var. velutinus, 
as defined by Fernald, has subdivisions equivalent to vars. hypoma- 
lacus and bifarius. Var. scopulorum has a phase with velvety leaves 
and a phase with glabrous or glabrate leaves. 

It is concluded, then, that in the absence of segregation of vars. 
hypomalacus, heteradenius, bifarius and grandiflorus on basis of geo- 
graphic distribution, habitat, or locality, they represent forms only. 

7. R. parviflorus var. scopulorum (Greene) Fernald, and (8) var. 
parvifolius (Gray) Fernald. These are distinguished from each other 
by the height of the plant, the width and pubescence of the leaves, the 
number of flowers in the inflorescence, and the length of the lowest 
pedicel. These distinctions do not hold in the field. Two collections 
in the gorge of Fish Creek Falls, Steamboat Springs, Colorado (pl. 
10, fig. 4), consisted of some plants with sessile glands and others with 
stalked glands on the pedicels. The characters of those with sessile 
glands may be seen, in table 1v, to make very difficult any separation 
into two groups such as have been named scopulorum and parvifolius. 

These two so-called varieties with glands of the pedicel sessile or 
nearly so are recorded by Professor Fernald as occurring only from 
southern British Columbia, Oregon and Montana, southward to Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and northern Chihuahua. However, there are, in 
the herbaria of the University of California and of Pomona College, 
numerous specimens from California having the glands of the pedicels 
sessile or nearly so; they have leaves velvety beneath and cannot be 
placed by Fernald’s key. The present writer has collected plants with 
sessile glands (always accompanied by others with stalked glands) in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota and in the three Great Lakes states 
where R. parviflorus is known. Map 18 shows the occurrence of plants 
with sessile or subsessile glands, as originally mapped by Fernald, 
and as demonstrated by other collections not seen by him. 

The sessile or subsessile gland is not clear-cut from the stipitate 
gland; a distinction between them forms the primary division in Pro- 
fessor Fernald’s key. Var. scopulorum (including var. parvifolius) 
with glabrous leaves grades into var. grandiflorus, and its unnamed 
relative with pubescent leaves grades into var. bifarius. 

The case against vars. scopulorum and parvifolius, then, sums up 
as follows: the two are not distinct from each other in the field; they 
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CHARACTERS OF VAR. SCOPULORUM AND VAR. PARVIFOLIUS, AND OF 
TWO MASS COLLECTIONS FROM FISH CREEK FALLS 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 


parvifolius 


Fish Creek 
Falls I 


Fish Creek 
Falls II 


Height of plant 


1,5-6.0 dm. 


Width of leaves 


0.5-1.3 dm, 


Lower surface Glabrous Minutely and | Glabrous to Glabrous to 
of leaves sparsely distinctl distinctly 
pubescent velvety velvety 
to glabrate 
Number of 3-7 1-2 (-4) with 
flowers in i fl with 
inflorescence i with 


Length of 
lowest 
peduncle 


6.0 em. on 1 


occur with and grade into vars. grandiflorus and bifarius; the sub- 
sessile gland is not correlated with a glabrous or glabrate leaf; they 
are not confined to any limited part of the range of the species, but 
may rather be found in the same patch with the other ‘‘varieties’’ 
almost (or perhaps quite) everywhere that R. parviflorus grows. 

Mr. Joseph Ewan, of the University of Colorado, who has kindly 
read the manuscript of this paper, comments as follows on the disposi- 
tion of var. parvifolius: 


‘In my opinion there is something valid about the thing isolated by Fernald, 
following earlier segregations, centering about New Mexico and Arizona. I have 
personally discovered, without any particular search in herbaria for them, sev- 
eral ‘good’ sheets of that entity. It is characterized by the concomitance of defi- 
nitely smaller leaves than any other variety or subspecies of the species, with 
fewer flowers to an inflorescence, and a slender habit. I do not feel that scopulorum 
is more than a form, of indefinite lines at best, but this southern phase of the species 
deserves, I believe, recognition. . . . Your collection from Fish Creek Falls, Steam- 
boat Springs, Colorado, illustrates a representative of the zone of overlap between 
var. parvifolius and f. scopwlorum, if such a form is to be recognized, even demon- 
strating perhaps a hybrid swarm dating from a long time ago in the movements of 
this Rubus.’’ 


| | 
| scopulcrum | | | 
1-2 m. 0.4-1.5 m. 
1-3 dm. 1,2-2.4 dm. 1.0—1.9 dm. 
Wi wi le 
: 1 with 5 fi. 
1.0-3.5 em. 2.0-6.0 em. 1.0 em. on 1 
1.5 em. on 1 
, 2.0 em. on 3 | 2.0 em. on 6 
5 2.5 em. on 3 2.5 em. on 1 
3.0 em. on 2 3.0 em. on 5 
: 3.5 em. on 2 | 3.5 em. on 3 
: 4.0 em. on 6 4.0 em. on 1 
: 4.5 em. on 1 
: 5.0 em. on 1 
; 5.5 em. on 1 
6.0 em. on 1 P| 
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These comments are introduced so that botanists in the Southwest 
may have opportunity to observe and perhaps decide upon the validity 
of this small-leaved phase of the species. For the present, var. parvt- 
folius is put into synonymy under f. scopulorum (page 323), and its 
revival would cause no nomenclatorial complication and require no 
new combination. 


Here, then, is a set of characters appearing in different 
combinations, with any combination of characters being likely 
to occur anywhere in the range of the species. Such combina- 
tions of characters, lacking geographic ranges, are not usu- 
ally treated as varieties, but as forms, if they indeed receive 
any nomenclatorial recognition. 

Professor Fernald emphasizes”® the ‘‘disconcerting but in- 
disputable fact that these very differences in the distribution 
of glands in the inflorescence and of pilosity on the calices, 
branches and leaves or the absence of glands and pilosity from 
these areas, which mark the eight geographic segregates of 
Rubus parviflorus, are precisely the characters which are 
shuffled and reshuffled to add to the ever increasing score of 
‘species’ of Blackberry (Rubus § Eubatus)! In R. parviflorus 
not even our most ardent advocates of specific segregation, 
who have felt competent to make generic segregates, have 
noticed them; nevertheless, they are quite as conspicuous in 
R. parviflorus as in segregates of Rubus § Eubatus, and if their 
phylogenetic importance is of equal value in the two sections, 
the Blackberries are eventually due for a pretty drastic realign- 
ment.’’ The ‘‘if’’ in the last statement was commented upon 
by Professor Fernald, a few years ago,”' in these very perti- 
nent words: ‘‘As pure logic, wholly dissociated from the actual 
vagaries of Nature, this may be conceded; but, surely, when 
applied in classification, the logic often fails ; characters which 
in one group are of great taxonomic importance in another may 
prove wholly unimportant and to be a series of nonconcomitant 
and unresolvable variables. ’’ 

The taxonomic value of characters lies less in what they do 
in other groups, or in how conspicuous they may be, than in 
how they act. Pubescence of stem and peduncles is used as a 


* Rhodora $7: 274. 1935. ™ Rhodora 35: 165. 1933. 
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primary character in separating species of Stellaria,?* is of 
varietal rank in Ranunculus abortivus, ?* and serves only to 
separate forms in Ovalis europaea.** Again in O. europaea, 
while differences in pubescence of stem and pedicels are used 
only to separate forms, the presence or absence of scattered 
hairs on the upper surface of leaflets differentiates varieties; 
this is not because pubescence of leaflet surface is more con- 
spicuous or perhaps of greater importance to the plant, but be- 
cause plants with such pubescence are found in different re- 
gions from those which lack it. This principle is summarized by 
Anderson*® when he writes: ‘‘Particularly significant is the 
fact that the difference between I. virginica and I. virginica 
var. Shrevei is of about the same order of magnitude as the 
differences between colonies of I. virginica var. Shrevei. It 
would indeed be possible to find two swamps in the same town- 
ship in southern Michigan whose iris populations have as great 
an average difference as that between Iris virginica of the At- 
lantic Coastal plain and Iris virginica var. Shrevei. But in this 
latter case the difference, slight though it is, characterizes a 
whole region and has superimposed upon it the varying pat- 
tern of colony differences in each region.”’ 

Summary: With the exception of var. velutinus, the vari- 
eties of Rubus parviflorus described by Professor Fernald ap- 
pear invalid to the present writer, for the following reasons. 
(1) The entities are not confined to the ranges described by 
him, but each occurs nearly throughout the range of the species. 
(2) Rare is the colony that is composed of but one entity, and 
many colonies are composed of a mixture of as many as five 
entities. (3) There seems to be little or no association of char- 
acters one with another, since they may appear in almost any 
combination, many of these combinations being impossible to 
place in Fernald’s key to varieties. 


3. THE FORMS OF B. parviflorus 


The advisability of giving a formal name to each recombina- 
tion of certain pubescence characters may be debatable, and 


™ Gray’s Man., ed. 7, p. 381. 1908. ™ Wiegand, Rhodora 27: 135. 1925. 
* Fernald, Rhodora 40: 417. 1938. * Ann. Mo. Bot. Gard. 23: 494. 1936. 
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alist of nearly a score of new names within one species is apt to 
make the taxonomist gasp.” The present writer is of the opin- 
ion that forms should be named if the naming of them will serve 
a purpose. A group is named so that ‘‘we may be understood 
when we wish to speak of it.’’?? There is to be occasion to 
speak of these combinations of characters, to discuss the sig- 
nificance of the occurrence of each, and eventually to distrib- 
ute material illustrative of them, and these procedures will be 
facilitated by the assignment of names to them. 

The following were treated as varieties by Professor 
Fernald: 


R. parvirtorus f. hypomalacus (Fernald) n. comb. R. parviflorus 
var. hypomalacus Fernald, Rhodora 37: 277. 1935. 

R. parvirLorus f. heteradenius (Fernald) n. comb. R. parviflorus 
var. heteradenius Fernald, 1. c., 279. 

R. parvirtorus f. bifarius (Fernald) n. comb. R. parviflorus var. 
bifarius Fernald, 1. c., 280. 

R. parvirLorus f. glabrifolius, n.f., foliis subtus glabris vel glabratis 
vel sparse appresso-pilosis; pedicellorum glandulis stipitatis 0.5-1.0 
mm. longis; calycibus non villosis—Typr, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: small 
patch along roadside, 3.6 miles west of Meldrum Bay, Ontario, Aug. 5, 


1939, Fassett 20567. R. parviflorus var. grandiflorus Fernald, l. c., 281; 


perhaps R. parviflorus var. grandiflora Farwell, Am. Midl. Nat. 11: 
263. 1929. 


R. parvirLorus f. scopulorum (Greene) n. comb. R. nutkanus var. 
scopulorum Greene ex Focke, Bibl. Bot. 17, pt. 72: 124. 1911. R. parvi- 
florus var. scopulorum Fernald, 1. c., 283. R. nutkanus var. parvifolius 
Gray, Pl. Fendl., Mem. Am. Acad. II, 4: 42. 1849. R. parviflorus var. 
parvifolius Fernald, J. c., 284. In uniting these two varieties as one 
form, it seems advisable to use the name scopulorum rather than the 
one antedating it (in the varietal rank), which not only emphasizes a 
character not necessarily applicable to the plant but whose resemblance 
to the specific name is liable to invite confusion. 

R. parvirtorus f. Nuttallii (Torr. & Gr.) n. comb. R. parviflorus 
Nutt., Gen. 1: 308. 1818. R. nutkanus 6 Nuttallit Torr. & Gr., Fl. N. 


*<<Tf one were to attempt to name formae in Rubus the result might be appalling. 
One may note minor variations but there is no necessity to give them Latin names or 
to restrict them to formal categories.’’ L. H. Bailey, Gentes Herbarum 5, Fase. I. 
19, 1941, 


* The Vienna Rules of Nomenclature. Rhodora 9: 36. 1907. 
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Am. 1: 450. 1840. R. parviflorus var. genuinus Fernald, 1. c., 277. 
The phrase in Nuttall’s description, ‘‘segments of the calix villous,’’ 
would seem to indicate the plant treated by Professor Fernald as var. 
genuinus, but the Nuttall specimen from Michilimackinak Island is 
the plant called by Fernald var. grandiflorus, and in this treatment 
f. glabrifolius. The name on the label is not preceded by an asterisk 
so its position as type is not secure, and the label bears the note ‘‘lost 
all but this fragment.’’ Perhaps the villous calyx was observed by 
Nuttall on material subsequently lost. On the sheet with the Nuttall 
specimen are three others: one was collected by R. H. Kern in New 
Mexico; the second by Dr. Tiling in Sitka; and the third, without 
label, is definitely the var. velutinus of the Coast Ranges, having 
strongly villous calyces, and is mounted so that it partly overlies and 
partly underlies the Nuttall plant. Less confusion will be caused by 
following Nuttall’s description, as Professor Fernald did, than by 
trying to redistribute names on the basis of this sheet. 


The following forms are the results of other combinations of 
the characters used in the determination of varieties by Pro- 
fessor Fernald: 


R. parvirLorus f. trichophorus, n.f., f. bifariwm simulans sed caly- 
cibus villosis. Typz, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: Bark Point, Bayfield Co., 
Wis., July 10, 1938, NV. C. Fassett & J. T. Curtis 20545. 

R. parvirvorus f. villosus, n.f., f. hypomalacum simulans sed caly- 
cibus villosis. Typz, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: near head of Nigger Grade, 
Palomar Mt., San Diego Co., Calif., Aug. 4, 1938, Frank F. Gander 
6239. 

R. parvirvorus f. allocalyx, n.f., f. scopulorum simulans, sed caly- 
cibus villosis. Typr, in Herb. Univ. Wis. : 7 miles north of Savoy, S. D., 
June 26, 1939, Fassett 20201. 

R. parvirLorus f. micradenius, n.f., f. scopulorum simulans, sed 
foliis subtus velutinus. Typr, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: gorge below Fish 
Creek Falls, Steamboat Springs, Colo., July 3, 1939, Fassett 20193. 


A rare type of epidermal outgrowth on the pedicels, not 
accounted for in Professor Fernald’s treatment, is a glandless 
flattened trichome 0.5-1.0 mm. long. This is associated with 
glabrous leaves in one case, and with velvety leaves in another. 


R. parvirLorus f. adenius, n.f., pedicellorum setis 0.5-1.0 mm. longis 
eglandulosis; foliis subtus subglabratis. Type, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: 
sand back of dunes, Whitefish Bay, Door Co., Wis., July 31, 1938, 
Fassett 20211. 
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R. parvirLorus f. acephalus, n.f., f. adentwm simulans sed foliis sub- 
tus subvelutinis. Typr, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: Port Orford, Ore., Aug. 
12, 1938, Doris K. Gillespie 15399. 


R. parviflorus var. velutinus, confined to the Coast Ranges 
of California, shows variations just paralleling those in the 
rest of the species. In studying the fluctuations of var. velu- 
tinus the writer has had the advantage of the loan of the ma- 
terial from the herbaria of the University of California and of 
Pomona College, as well as the most generous mass collections 
made by Drs. Gillespie, Mathias, Schreiber, Constance and 
Wiggins. To keep clear the parallelism of forms, each one 
in var. velutinus is here given a name based on that of the 
corresponding form in the widespread phase of the species. 


R. PARVIFLORUS var. VELUTINUs f. parbifarius, n.f., caulibus, petiolis, 
pedicellis pedunculisque villosis; foliis subtus velutinis; pedicellorum 
glandulis stipitatis 0.5-1.0 mm. longis. Typz, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: 
north slope of Strawberry Creek Canyon, 0.7 miles above its mouth, 
1100 ft. alt., Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 4, 1938, L. Constance 2397. 

R. PARVIFLORUS var. VELUTINUs f. praebifarius, n.f., f. parbifarium 
simulans sed pedicellis non villosis. Type, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: 
Eureka, Calif., Aug. 6, 1938, Doris K. Gillespie 15397. 

R. PARVIFLORUS var. VELUTINUs f. paratrichophorus, n.f., f. parbifa- 
rium simulans sed calycibus villosis. Typ, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: 
under Sequoia sempervirens, 44-1 mile from the ocean, Palo Colorado 
Canyon, Santa Lucia Mts., about 12 miles south of Carmel, Calif., Aug. 
7, 1938, Mildred E. Mathias 1389. 

R. PARVIFLORUS var. VELUTINUS f. parahypomalacus, n.f., caulibus, 
petiolis, pedicellis, pedunculisque villosis; calycibus non villosis vel 
subvillosis ad basem; pedicellorum pedunculorumque glandulis stip- 
itatis 1-2 mm. longis. Typr, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: 1.5 miles southeast 
of Abbot’s Lagoon, Marin Co., Calif., Aug. 6, 1938, Beryl O. Schreiber 
2538. 

R. PARVIFLORUS var. VELUTINUS f. isohypomalacus, n.f., nodis stip- 
ulisque villosis; pedicellis calycibusque non villosis; pedicellorum pe- 
dunculorumque glandulis stipitatis 1.0-1.5 mm. longis. Typr, in Herb. 
Univ. Wis.: Elk River 6 miles south of Eureka, Calif., Aug. 8, 1938, 
Doris K. Gillespie 15398. 

R. PARVIFLORUS var. VELUTINUS f. parvillosus, n.f., caulibus, petiolis, 
pedunculis, pedicellis, calycibusque villosis; pedicellorum peduncu- 
lorumque glandulis stipitatis 1-2 mm. longis. Typz, in Herb. Univ. 
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Wis. : 1.5 miles southeast of Abbot’s Lagoon, Marin Co., Calif., Aug. 
6, 1938, Beryl O. Schreiber 2538. 

R. PARVIFLORUS var. VELUTINUs f. paramicradenius, n.f., caulibus 

stipulisque sparse villosis; pedicellorum pedunculorumque glandulis 

oS subsessilibus. Typz, in Herb. Univ. Wis.: Eureka, Calif., Aug. 6, 1938, 

Doris K. Gillespie 15397. 


KEY TO VARIETIES AND FORMS OF &. PARVIFLORUS 


a, Stem, stipules and petioles without long spreading hairs; leaves of thin tex- 
ture, not rugose above, their lower surfaces glabrous, glabrate, appressed- 
pubescent, or moderately velvety; pedicels only very exceptionally with long 
hairs exceeding the glands; petioles with or without a minute puberulence 
much shorter than the glands. .............cccccccccccccscccces var. genuinus 
b. Pedicels with setae which are usually gland-tipped, the stalks more than 

4 times as long as the diameter of the gland 
c. Setae of the pedicels gland-tipped 
d. Setae 1-2 mm. long 
a Leaves soft-pubescent beneath 


f. Calyx with villous hairs hiding the glands................ f. villosus 
e. Leaves not soft-pubescent beneath..............++.04. f. heteradenius 


d. Setae mostly about 0.5 mm. long 
g. Leaves soft-pubescent beneath 


h. Calyx with villous hairs hiding the glands.......... f. trichophorus 

g. Leaves not soft-pubescent beneath 
i. Calyx with villous hairs hiding the glands.............. f. Nuttallii 

c. Setae broad-based and not gland-tipped 
j. Leaves soft-pubescent beneath...............eeeeeeeeeees f. acephalus 
j. Leaves not soft-pubescent beneath.............e.eeeeeeeeeee f. adenius 


b. Pedicels glandless or with sessile glands or with glands on stalks less than 
4 times as long as the diameter of the gland 


k. Leaves soft-pubescent f. micradenius 
hb. Leaves not soft-pubescent beneath 
l. Calyx with villous hairs hiding the glands............-....- f. allocalyz 


a. Stem, stipules and petioles with long spreading hairs; leaves of thickish tex- 
ture, rugose above, their lower surfaces always densely velvety; pedicels 
usually with long hairs exceeding the glands; petioles always with a minute 
puberulence much shorter than the glands.............+-.-+eeee: var. velutinus 
m. Pedicels with copious villous hairs exceeding the glands 

n. Gland-tipped setae of pedicels 1-2 mm. long 
var. velutinus f. parahypomalacus 
o. Calyx with villous hairs hiding the glands... .var. velutinus f. parvillosus 
n. Gland-tipped setae of pedicels about 0.5 mm. long 
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p. Calyx with villous hairs hiding the glands....... Siskin taeeeaene 
var. velutinus f. 
m. Pedicels without villous hairs exceeding the glands 
q. Glands of pedicels on stalks 0.5 mm. or more long 
r. Glands of pedicels on stalks 0.5-1.0 mm. long 
var. velutinus f. praebifarius 
r. Glands of pedicels on stalks 1.0-1.5 mm. long 
q. Glands of pedicels sessile or oan so....var. velutinus f. paramicradenius 


4, OCCURRENCE OF FORMS IN MASS COLLECTIONS 


Table v is a list of localities where mass collections have 
been made. Each is numbered, and the numbers refer to local- 
ities shown by slanted figures on map 19. Table vi lists the 
number of individuals of each form represented in each col- 
lection. 

TABLE V 


Ontario: 1. Scattered in woods along the road to Cameron Lake, 6 miles south 
of Tobemory, Aug. 3, 1938, 20563. 2. Small patch in clearing, 8 miles east of Mel- 
drum Bay, Aug. 4, 1939, 20566. 3. Large patch along the road and a few in the 
woods, 7.2 miles east of Meldrum Bay, Aug. 4, 1939, 20565. 4. Small patch along 
the road, 1.7 miles east of Meldrum Bay, Aug. 4, 1939, 20567. 5. Roadsides and 
openings in woods, 1 mile southwest of Meldrum Bay, Aug. 5, 1939, 20568. 6. Small 
patch along roadside, 3.6 miles west of Meldrum Bay, Aug. 5, 1939, 20569. 7. 
Widely scattered patches in spruce-fir and alder woods, 0.7 miles west of Meldrum 
Bay, Aug. 5, 1939, 20570. 8. Scattered in woods and on raised beach, a little along 
roadside, Meldrum Bay, Aug. 5, 1939, 20571. 9. Thicket and openings near Ster- 
ling Bay, southern tip of St. Joseph Island, Aug. 3, 1939, 20564. MicHiGAN: 1. In 
birch woods on raised cobblestone (limestone) beach, Gross Cap, 7 miles northwest 
of St. Ignace, Aug. 1, 1938, 20602. 2. Woods at the head of a sand beach, Pointe 
aux Barques, Aug. 1, 1938, 20601. 3. Roadside and pastured woods (aspen, birch, 
white cedar) 2 miles southwest of Garden City, Aug. 1, 1938, 20600. 4. Widespread 
along roadside and in woods (white cedar, white spruce, birch), Fairport, Aug. 1, 
1938, 20603. 5. Roadside and along path in woods (fir, white spruce, birch), 5 miles 
south of Ford River, July 31, 1938, 20580. 6. Abundant along the abandoned high- 
way and rare along relocated highway, north of Cedar River, Aug. 1, 1938, 20604. 
7. Sparse among bracken in aspen woods, 6 miles north of Faithorn, July 30, 1938, 
20598. 8. Small patch in aspen and Norway pine, 1 mile north of Faithorn, July 
30, 1938, 20599. 9. Scattered, woods and talus of West Bluff, Keweenaw Peninsula, 
July 29, 1938, 20494. 10. Seattered in fir-white cedar woods near Lake Upson, 
Keweenaw Peninsula, July 29, 1938, 20557. 11. Abundant along roadside, 4 miles 
southwest of Eagle Harbor, July 29, 1938, 20558. 12. Woods and roadsides east of 
Mohawk, July 29, 1938, 20556. 13. Scattered in woods at summit of Wheel Kate, 
South Range, July 29, 1938, 20561. 14. Pathway up Wheel Kate, July 29, 1938, 
20577. 15. Roadside 2 miles east of Painesdale, July 29, 1938, 20560. 16. Woods 
and roadsides, Toivola, July 29, 1938, 20495. 17. Big Limestone Mountain, near 
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L’Anse, July 29, 1938, 20493. 18. Old embankment (highway or R.R.?), Lake 
Mine, July 29, 1938, 20578. 19. Road fill 2 miles southeast of Ontonagon, July 29, 
1938, 20574. 20. Mouth of Iron River west of Ontonagon, July 29, 1938, 20562. 21. 
Near Ontonagon River, June 28, 1939, J. T. Curtis. 22. Woods and sunny bank, 
Michigamme, July 30, 1938, 20576. 23. Pathway to Carp Lake Mine, Porcupine 
. Mts., July 29, 1938, 20578. 24. Foot of talus below Carp Lake Mine, Porcupine 
{ Mts., July 29, 1938, 20555. 25. Same, one clone, 20559. 26. Woods and roadside 
west of Carp Lake Mine, Porcupine Mts., July 29, 1938, 20579. 27. Woods and 

roadsides, south end of Lake Gogebic, July 28, 1938, 20575. Wisconsin: 1. Scat- 

tered along edge of woods, Lake Michigan shore, North Landing, at northern tip of 

Door Co., July 31, 1938, 20513. 2. Roadside, North Landing, July 31, 1938, 20514. 

3. Almost solid along Lake Michigan shore, Rowleys Bay, July 31, 1938, 20508. 4. 

Roadside and woods (beech and white pine), North Bay, July 31, 1938, 20526. 

5. Among white pine, hemlock, mountain maple, Baileys Harbor, Aug. 5, 1938, 

Chester Cook, C92. 6. Woods and clearing near Kangaroo Lake, Baileys Harbor, 

. July 31, 1938, 20515. 7. Heavy woods along roadside, Jacksonport, July 20, 1938, 

E. M. Gilbert § N.C. Fassett 20509. 8. Same data, 20510. 9. Abundant in sand 

back of dunes, among oak, white pine, hemlock, birch and poison ivy, Whitefish Bay, 

July 31, 1938, 20211. 10. Road through woods, Lily Bay, July 31, 1938, 20529. 11. 

Gills Rock, July 31, 1938, 20530. 12. Seattered along roadside among beech, birch, 

white cedar, Sister Bay, July 31, 1938, 20527. 13. Field and roadside, Peninsula 

State Park, near Fish Creek, July 31, 1938, 20511. 14. Peninsula State Park, July 

22, 1939, 20512. 15. Wooded bank near Wildcat Lake, north of Boulder Junction, 

July 28, 1938, 20543. 16. Jute Lake fire tower, northeast of Boulder Junction, 

July 5, 1939, J. T. Curtis. 17. Barksdale, July 8, 1938, 20541. 18. Woods and path- 

ways, Oak Island, off Bayfield Co., July 9, 1938, N. C. Fassett, J. T. Curtis ¢ Louis 

Knowlton 20544, 19. Roadside and red clay gully, Bark Point, July 10, 1938, Fas- 

sett § Curtis 20545. 20. Steep banks below Manitou Falls, Pattison State Park, 

July 14, 1938, 20542. Minnesota: 1. Apparently adventive, roadside 4 miles south- 

east of Gull Lake, Gunflint Trail north of Grand Marais, July 12, 1938, Fassett 

Curtis 20538. 2. Near Loon Lake, 10.8 miles south of Gull Lake, July 12, 1938, 

Fassett ¢ Curtis 20533. 3. Woods and roadside 13.7 miles south of Gull Lake, 

July 12, 1938, Fassett ¢ Curtis 20532. 4. Roadsides and beaches of Lake Superior 

near mouth of Kadunce River 8 miles east of Grand Marais, July 12, 1938, Fassett 

¢ Curtis 20537. 5. Abundant in old logging road 1.5 miles from shore, Lutsen, 

July 13, 1938, Fassett § Curtis 20531. 6, Manitou Falls, July 13, 1938, Fassett ¢ 

Curtis 20534. 7. Illgen City, July 13, 1938, Fassett ¢ Curtis 20535. 8. Gooseberry 

River, July 13, 1938, Fassett g Curtis 20536. SourH Daxota: 1. Shady places 

in canyon south of Pluma, June 26, 1939, 20199. 2. Hillside near Pluma, June 26, 

1939, 20200. 3. North-facing bluff, Fantail, near Lead, June 26, 1939, 20864. 4. 

Frequent in damp pine woods at alt. 2500 ft., Terry, July 2, 1939, H. C. Cutler 

2622. 5. Woods 3 miles south of Savoy, June 26, 1939, 20198. 6. Open ground, 7 

miles north of Savoy, June 26, 1939, 20201. AuBerTa: 1. Bordering an aspen 

grove, near Beaver Mines, about 12 miles west of Pincher Creek, foothills region, 

southeast of Crow’s Nest Pass, June 30, 1940, Z. H. Moss. 2. Under aspen and 
spruce, 10 miles west of Pincher Creek, July 1, 1940, Moss. 3. In lodgepole pine 
woods near Waterton, Waterton Lakes Park, June 29, 1940, Moss. 4. Edge of woods 
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and close to shore, same region and date, Moss. Montana: 1. North slope, alt. 5500 
ft., Bear Canyon east of Bozeman, Aug. 11, 1938, F. B. Cotner. Wyomine: 1. Sunny 
bank near Steamboat Point, Yellowstone National Park,” June 28, 1939, 20209. 2. 
Near Sylvan Pass, Yellowstone National Park, June 28, 1939, 20205. 3. Near 
Tower Falls Junction, Yellowstone National Park, June 28, 1939, 20208. 4. Thicket 
on east side of Jenny Lake, Grand Teton National Park, June 29, 1939, 20206. 5. 
Camp ground in Hoback Canyon, June 29, 1939, 20207. UTaH: 1. Wooded canyon 
on U. 8. 40 east of Salt Lake City, June 30, 1939, 20204. 2. Roadside in Little 
Cottonwood Canyon near its mouth, June 30, 1939, 20202. 3. Moist woods along 
stream, Tanners Flat, Little Cottonwood Canyon, June 30, 1939, 20203. 4. Moist 
woods along stream, American Fork Canyon 5 miles from its mouth, July 1, 1939, 
20210. Cotorapo: 1. Scattered in spruce woods, alt. about 8000 ft., Rabbit Ear 
Pass, 14 miles southeast of Steamboat Springs, July 3, 1939, 20195. 2. Roadside and 
wooded bank, 9 miles south of Steamboat Springs, July 3, 1939, 20196. 3. Gorge 
below Fish Creek Falls, Steamboat Springs, July 3, 1939, 20193. 4. Open woods 
at camp ground, Fish Creek Falls, July 3, 1939, 20197. 5. In woods along road to 
Fish Creek Falls, July 3, 1939, 20194. 6. Moist shady hillside, alt. 10,000 ft., Conejos 
River Canyon, July 24, 1938, Francis Ramaley 15672. 7. Open aspen forest, well- 
drained soil above the creekbed, Papoose Creek, Yampa River drainage, Rio Blanco 
Co., Aug. 11, 1938, F. Ramaley § J. Ewan 16478. OrnEGon: 1. McKenzie Pass, July 
15, 1939, Garland M. Powell. 2. Shaded roadside in ‘‘ black sand’’ (stabilized dune 
area), 1.5 miles northwest of Warrenton, Aug. 9, 1938, W. T. McLaughlin. 3. Port 
Orford, Aug. 12, 1938, Doris K. Gillespie 15399. CaLirorNiIA: 1. On beach above 
Meadow Brook public camp, alt. 5600 ft., Brightman Flats, Tuolumne Co., July 
16, 1939, Ira L. Wiggins 9245. 2. Low dense, more or less ground-cover under trees 
(Pinus contorta Murrayana, Abies magnifica, Lonicera, Epilobium, Saliaz), % mile 
north-northeast of Silver Lake, El Dorado National Forest, Amador Co., Aug. 28, 
1938, Beryl O. Schreiber 2546. 3. North Fork San Jacinto River, San Jacinto Mts., 
Aug. 14, 1938, Carl Epling. 4. Fir-spruce association, alt. 1675 m., near head of Nig- 
ger Grade, Palomar Mt., San Diego Co., Aug. 4, 1938, Frank F. Gander 6239. 6. 
Eureka, Aug. 6, 1938, Doris K. Gillespie 15397. 6. Elk River 6 miles south of 
Eureka, Aug. 8, 1938, Gillespie 15398. 7. Soft chaparral, 1.5 miles southeast of 
Abbot’s Lagoon, alt. 25 ft., Marin Co., Aug. 6, 1938, Beryl O. Schreiber 2538. 8. 
Dense shade, very moist habitat, woodland, alt. 100 ft., First Valley, Inverness, 
Marin Co., Aug. 7, 1938, Schreiber 2539. 9. Among scattered dense clumps of 
Polystichum munitum in predominantly grassland areas, alt. 25 ft., 2.5 miles north- 
east of Point Reyes Lighthouse, Marin Co., Aug. 6, 1938, Schreiber 2587. 10. 
Thickets on north slope of Strawberry Creek Canyon, 0.7 miles above its mouth, 
1100 ft. alt., Berkeley, Aug. 4, 1938, L. Constance 2397. 11. Along banks of Gazos 
Creek, about 5 miles inland, San Mateo Co., Aug. 12, 1939, Ira L. Wiggins 92964. 
12. Under Sequoia sempervirens, %-1 mile from the ocean, Palo Colorado Canyon, 


Santa Lucia Mts., about 12 miles south of Carmel, Aug. 7, 1938, Mildred E. Mathias 
1389. 


“For aid in obtaining a permit to collect specimens in Yellowstone National 
Park, the writer is indebted to Dr. C. Max Bauer, Park Naturalist, and Mr. C. K. 
Skinner, Asst. Chief Ranger. 
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TABLE VI 
OCCURRENCE OF FORMS OF TYPICAL R. PARVIFLORUS 


| Nuttallit 
glabrifolius 
bifarius 


oo 


“IO bo 


MICHIGAN 


for) 


3 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
5 
2 
5 
1 
0 


WIsconsiIn 1 
2 


wore wr 


* This collection appears to consist of one clone, and does not enter into the data 
for maps 20-23. 

+ This collection was made all from one clone, and does not enter into the data 
for maps 20-23. 


2 
> 
ONTARIO 1 
2 
5 
3 
: 8 
1 
1/ 10 1 
: 4 
be 20 
20 
2 1] 16 1 
3 19 
17 
2 23 1 
2 
6 
23 5 
10 27 4 
11 29 
12 1 15 
13 23 
14 14 
15 13 2 
16 28 2 
: 17 46 1 2 
; 18 15 
19 13 
y 20* 12 
21 4 
22* 12 
: 23 1| 14 
24 74 1 
7 25t 13 
26 1] 2 1 
: 27 14 
: 5 
3 19 
; 4 18 4 2 
1} 15 1 
6 10 
7 7 1 1 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 


Nuttallii 
glabrifolius 


Wisconsin & 
9 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
1 
2 
3 
4 


MONTANA 


WYOMING 


2 4 | 28 


* This collection appears to consist of one clone, and does not enter into the data 
for maps 20-23. 

+ Two of these have villous pedicels, which have been found elsewhere only in var. 
velutinus. 
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10 3 6 
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12 8 
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15* 10 
16* 13 
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19 3/15] 2 1 
20 7 1 
MINNESOTA 1* 21 
2 2 12 
3 14 4/1 1 
5 2 30 | 1 1 
6 2 11 1 
7 16 1 1 
8 9 8 1 
DAKOTA 5 20 
3 3 i 
2| 5 5 
20 8 ‘ 
6 1] 21 q 
9 1 
ALBERTA 5 15 
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TABLE VI (Continued) 


Nuttallii 
glabrifolius 
trichophorus 
heteradenius 
sus 
micradenius 


villo 
hy 
| adenius 


8 


scopulorum 


So 


OREGON 


CALIFORNIA 


21 


CMH) WAH A 


20 4 
9 | 


10 2 


* This collection also contains one individual of var. velutinus. 
t This collection also contains 25 individuals of var. velutinus. 
¢ This collection also contains 12 individuals of var. velutinus. 


5. IS RB. parviflorus A PREGLACIAL RELIC ABOUT 
THE UPPER GREAT LAKES? 


The initiation of the present study was an attempt to com- 
bine two ideas. The first, published by Professor Fernald,” 
was expressed as follows: ‘‘The high bluffs of Keweenaw evi- 
dently were not denuded by Wisconsin ice and, consequently, 
they served as centers on which many species survived ..., 
some later to spread slightly to lower levels and, in case of 
readily dispersed species, like Rubus parviflorus .. . , to ex- 
tend over much of the Upper Lakes region ... ’’ The sec- 
ond, elaborated by Dr. Sewall Wright and others, has been 
expressed by Dobzhansky*® in the words: ‘‘A finite popula- 
tion left to its own devices must, therefore, suffer a progres- 
sive decay of its hereditary variability and sooner or later 
must reach a complete genetic uniformity.’’ Again,*' ‘‘The 
*L. c., p. 216. 


* Genetics and the origin of species, p. 130. 1937. 
Tbid., 132. 
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TABLE VII 
OCCURRENCE OF FORMS OF R. PARVIFLORUS VAR. VELUTINUS 


paratrichophorus 


5 


32 
36 


* This collection also contains 17 individuals of typical R. parviflorus. 

t This collection also contains 2 individuals of typical B. parviflorus. 

t This collection also contains 16 individuals of typical 2. parviflorus. 

4 Some pedicels bear only short-stalked glands; others in the same inflorescence 
bear long-stalked glands. 


§ Inflorescences 1—few-flowered with long pedicels, resembling but more extreme 
than those illustrated for var. parviflorus (Fernald, l.c., plate 365, fig. 1). 


smaller the population size, the more rapid is the scattering 
of the variability and the eventual attainment of genetic uni- 
formity.’’ 

If, then, Rubus parviflorus was once confined for a long 
time on one or few nunataks about Lake Superior it should 
show less variation in that region than in some other parts of 
its range. Actually this proved to be only partially the case. 
In so far as variation is expressed in the number of forms in 
each region, as listed in tables v1 and vu, it is just as variable 
in Wisconsin as in California, and in Michigan as in Colorado. 
But while the number of forms is about the same in each re- 
gion, their proportions differ from region to region. A study 
of the proportions of individuals displaying each character, in 
each region, shows that the loss of variability by the suppres- 
sion of minority characters has gone a little farther in the 
Great Lakes region than elsewhere. This is expressed mathe- 
matically in table rx, page 344. 
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While the range and amount of variation are about the same 
in all regions, the number of forms varies greatly from colony 
to colony within each region. This may be seen in table v1 under 
Ontario, where collections 2-8 are all from the vicinity of 
Meldrum Bay, and the number of forms in each collection 
varies from one to four. The number of forms in any colony 
is not entirely a factor of the age of the colony, in the sense 
discussed by Dobzhansky, but depends, as in R. odoratus (see 
page 307), on how many seeds started the colony and whether 
the colony has increased in size by vegetative spread or by 
seed reproduction. 

While R. odoratus grows most commonly on recently cut 
soil, R. parviflorus does not have this soil preference. In re- 
gions where the climate is favorable (this factor will be dis- 
cussed later) it forms a solid growth along the roadside (beau- 
tifully pictured by Fernald, I. c., pl. 363) and also occurs as 
scattered stems, connected by rootstocks, in thick woods. In 
places where a road cuts through woods, the writer has tried 
unsuccessfully to determine whether the plant had established 
itself along the roadway and spread into the woods, or was 
originally scattered in the woods and had expanded along the 
roadway (pl. 9, fig. 1). In either case, and whatever the pe- 
riod of occupancy of the Upper Great Lakes area, the entire 
R. parviflorus population of that area appears to be function- 
ing as one breeding unit rather than as many isolated units. In 
map 22 the collections about the Great Lakes have been 
grouped into regions and a pie-diagram made for each region, 
just as was done for R. odoratus, except that now 6 characters 
are used instead of 4 as in the eastern species; the diagrams 
for the six regions in map 22 show close similarity, as do those 
in the southern part of the glaciated territory in map 3, rather 
than the dissimilarity shown in the unglaciated parts of map 3. 

In map 20 the stations listed in table v, shown by solid dots, 
have been grouped into seven regions; each region has been 
demarked by a line and given a name. From the data in tables 
vi and vi a pie-diagram has been made for each region. These 
pie-diagrams show the plants of the Coast Ranges of Cali- 
fornia to be very distantly related to those of all the other 
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regions : this is consistent with the taxonomic treatment of the 
plants of the Coast Ranges as a separate variety. Also evident 
is the rather close resemblance among the four central re- 
gions of Alberta, Wyoming, Black Hills and Colorado. Less 
to be expected is the resemblance of the Great Lakes region to 
the Sierra region. The significance of this will be pointed out 
below. 

From the figures in the pie-diagrams the averages of differ- 
ences of percentages between regions have been computed in the 
way described on page 311. Table vim shows the averages of 


TABLE VIII 
AVERAGES OF DIFFERENCES OF PERCENTAGES BETWEEN REGIONS 


Great Lakes 


Coast Ranges 


Colorado 


Great Lakes 
Black Hills 
Wyoming 
Alberta 
Colorado 
Sierra 


Coast Ranges 


percentages of differences between all regions, and many of 
these are also shown on maps 20 and 21 by large figures super- 
posed on heavy lines connecting regions. Lower numbers indi- 
cate closer relationship, and these figures bring out more posi- 
tively the observations of the preceding paragraph. 

On map 21 are shown only the average percentage differ- 
ences of less than 10. Again the close relationships are empha- 
sized, one of the Rockies and the Black Hills, and the other of 
the Great Lakes and the Sierra region. 
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It is this latter fact which appears to the present writer as 
of great importance in the consideration of the claim of Rubus 
parviflorus to the title of preglacial relic in the Middle West. 
If the great gap in its range (see map 24) has been due to a 
former continuous range having been bisected by ice-sheets 
between Lake Superior and the Black Hills, these two regions 
could be expected to show a close relationship. On the con- 
trary, the relationship between these two regions appears on 
map 20 as remarkably remote. The Great Lakes region shows 
much closer connection with the region along the Pacific coast 
(Oregon) and inland California; this connection, since it was 
not across Wyoming, Colorado, or the Black Hills, was pre- 
sumably across a more northern region. Before discussing 
this possibility it is necessary to determine what ecological 
factors influence the range of this plant. 

Map 25 shows the range of Astragalus caryocarpus, a char- 
acteristic plant of prairies and plains. On the same map are 
shown the maximum extent of Pleistocene glaciation, and 
the Fall Line, but there is no obvious relationship between 
either of these and the range of the plant. Comparison with 
map 26, however, shows the correlation of this range with 
provinces of low humidity. It may now be observed that the 
range of Astragalus caryocarpus almost exactly FITs INTO THE 
cap in the range of Rubus parviflorus (map 24). If both are 
controlled by one factor, the reaction of one plant is positive, 
that of the other negative. The range of the Astragalus is 
correlated with aridity; is that of the Rubus correlated with 
humidity? 

Definitely, it is. Figures for a suitable portrayal of regions 
on a basis of humidity are not available, and if they were they 
would not include the microclimates so important in plant 
distribution. But some facts are clear without figures, and the 
following personal observations have convinced the writer of 
the dependence of Rubus parviflorus on a relatively high hu- 
midity and low summer temperature. 

On the north shore of Lake Superior, in Minnesota, the 
Thimbleberry is an aggressive plant, occurring not only in 
woods and openings along the shore and in canyons entering 
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the lake, but as a common weed in many places. Particularly 
vivid was the experience of Dr. J. T. Curtis and the writer at 
Lutsen, where we were able to follow the elusive overgrown 
old lumber roads, only by the still persistent line of Thimble- 
berry (pl. 9, fig. 2). It has similar weedy habits near the 
shore of Bayfield County, Wisconsin, on the Apostle Islands, 
and in the Porcupine Mountains and on Keweenaw Point in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. On Keweenaw Point it 
grows in the towns, forming a hedge between houses (pl. 10, 
fig. 3). 

Inland the aggressiveness decreases. While it is apparently 
adventive along the Gunflint Trail going north from Grand 
Marais, Minnesota, it seems to be almost absent north and . 
west of Duluth. This seems to be due partly to the slightly 
warmer area north of Duluth (map 27) and even more to the 
dry west winds of this region (map 28). 

In northern Wisconsin the southern limit of Thimbleberry 
is near the 66° July isotherm (map 27). In the canyon of 
Manitou Falls about 15 miles south of Superior, Wisconsin, it 
barely exists; it was possible to find only eight scattered and 
dwarfed flowering individuals. Likewise in Vilas County, 
Wisconsin, it is uncommon and usually not aggressive, al- 
though Dr. Curtis reports a thrifty colony at Jute Lake. In 
the more southern stations in Wisconsin it is confined to the 
heavier soils, while nearer Lake Superior the soil preference 
is scarcely marked. 

In Door County, Wisconsin, the Thimbleberry is rare on the 
Green Bay side of the peninsula, but on the Lake Michigan 
side it makes an almost solid growth, as is shown on map 27. 
Its aggressiveness well south of the 66° July isotherm is due 
to local conditions. Mr. Eric R. Miller, Meteorologist in Charge 
of the United States Weather Bureau at Madison, to whom I 
am also indebted for assistance in procuring the data from 
which maps 27 and 28 were drawn, tells me that the west side 
of Door County peninsula is warmed by the southwest winds 
which follow Green Bay, whereas the east side of the peninsula 
is cooled by proximity to Lake Michigan; this difference in 
temperature is not shown by readings from one station at the 
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tip of the peninsula and another near its base, but is noticeable 
when one drives across the peninsula. In the local cool zone 
along the Lake Michigan shore the saturation deficit would be 
lower even if the relative humidity were the same on the two 
sides, which it probably is not, due to frequent fog on the lake 
and local breezes from over the water. 

Dr. R. F. Griggs has recently called attention to the concen- 
tration of rare plants, many of them considered by some bot- 
anists to be preglacial relics, on islands and peninsulas,*? and 
in telling of the weedy tendencies of some of these plants he 
specifically mentions Rubus parviflorus in Keweenaw.** It is 
weedy in Keweenaw Point because on the peninsula it is fav- 
ored by low temperature (map 27) and by the prevailing west 
winds (map 28) blowing across the lake and carrying moisture. 
It is also weedy along the Minnesota shore of Lake Superior 
where the atmosphere is cool and moist, and this weedy tend- 
ency is carried inland in the Arrowhead of Minnesota to a 
limited degree. On the Apostle Islands at the tip of Bayfield 
County, Wisconsin, and to a slightly less extent on the ad- 
jacent mainland, the Thimbleberry is rather aggressive in fol- 
lowing roadsides and woodland trails. This is true also in the 
Porcupine Mountains and about Ontonagon, Michigan. In 
Door County, Wisconsin, as already mentioned, conditions on 
the two sides of the peninsula make the plant rare on one side 
and very abundant on the other. 

Elsewhere in its range in the Lake states the Thimbleberry 
tends to grow on roadsides and along margins of woods, but it 
is scarcely aggressive or abundant ; its normal weedy propensi- 
ties are curbed by the absence of completely favorable atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

I do not understand the distribution north of Lake Huron. 
On the peninsula of Bruce County, Ontario, the Thimbleberry 
is very rare, and I have seen it only in woods near Cameron 
Lake. It is abundant about Meldrum Bay at the west end of 
Manitoulin Island and occurs in open ground on St. Joseph 
Island southeast of Sault Ste. Marie. I have traversed much 


* Bull. Torr. Bot. Club 67: 589. 1940. 


* Tbid., p. 583. 
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of the shore line of Bruce Peninsula, of Manitoulin Island, of 
St. Joseph Island, and of Drummond Island, and while of 
course a statement that it is not present except as shown on 
map 27 would be too sweeping, it is certainly absent in many 
localities apparently as suitable as those in which it is abun- 
dant farther west, and seemingly just as favorable as the few 
spots where it is found. Perhaps it is just in the process of 
spreading into this region and grows where seeds have hap- 
pened to land. 

There appear to be no collections from the north side of the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan between Sault Ste. Marie and 
Munising. I have not collected along this shore except at Brim- 
ley, 15 miles west of Sault Ste. Marie, where the red clay banks 
would seem favorable for Thimbleberry, but none was found. 

In the summer of 1939 I went as far west as Utah and Colo- 
rado for the specific purpose of collecting quantities of this 
plant. The eastern botanist traveling for the first time from 
southern Wisconsin across Minnesota and South Dakota to the 
Black Hills will soon abandon the idea that glaciation accounts 
for the absence in these regions of various species common 
in the eastern forests. Even if he has been familiar with rain- 
fall maps, etc., he will not fail to be impressed by driving hours 
on end through progressively treeless plains, and then for 
mile after mile in a monotony of cactus and sagebrush. But 
on reaching the Black Hills, he will find again a region of for- 
ests, streams and swamps, of brook trout and beaver, and of 
such familiar eastern mesophytes as ostrich fern, bloodroot, 
columbine, dwarf Solomon-seal, etc.*4 In the cool and moist 
canyons of the northern Black Hills the Thimbleberry grows; 
Dr. Hayward’s paper brings out its ecological relationships 
in his illustrations. His Fig. 7 shows Spearfish Canyon, which 
supports a heavy stand of white spruce with quantities of 
Thimbleberry; this is characteristic of a small region sur- 
rounded by country pictured in his Figs. 8-11, where the ab- 
sence of Thimbleberry can by no means be attributed to glacia- 
tion. 

“Of. Hayward, H. E. Bot. Gaz. 85: 353-412. 1928. 
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To the easterner visiting the western states for the first time 
the conditions about Salt Lake City are most striking. Ris- 
ing from the arid plains and bordering the Wasatch Range 
are the terraces of Lake Bonneville, impressive evidence of a 
once great body of water. On the parched sides of the Wasatch 
Range are sagebrush, shadscale, rabbitbrush and greasewood 
(pl. 11, fig. 5), but in the canyons are heavy forests and rushing 
streams of icy water from the snowfields above—one might 
almost be persuaded that he is back in Glen Ellis in the White 
Mountains. It is in these cool moist canyons that the Thimble- 
berry grows (pls. 11-12, figs. 6,7). The occurrence of Thimble- 
berry in mountainous areas and its absence in intervening 
lowlands is shown in map 36. 

These observations convince the writer that the gap in the 
range of Rubus parviflorus is due to aridity and not to glacia- 
tion.*> It is easy to concur with Professor Fernald’s state- 
ment,** ‘‘it seems quite illogical to argue that such species . . . 
have been arriving in post-Wisconsin times from different re- 
mote centers outside the area of general Pleistocene glaciation 

. .’’; the cross-continental migration must have been ancient, 
even if postglacial. In the same paragraph he expresses doubt 
that they could have made this migration ‘‘without leaving in 
their long hypothetical cross-country journeys a somewhat 
continuous train of intermediate stations.’’ Had he said 
‘‘more or less continuous’’ it would have been easier to agree, 
for the intermediate stations are ‘‘more’’ for some species 
and ‘‘less’’ for others. They are less continuous for Poly- 
stichum Lonchitis (207),°* Ceanothus sanguineus (210), Vac- 
cinitum membranaceum (211), Adenocaulon bicolor (213) and 
many others, and for some other species they are more. Some 
of these other species will be discussed in the next paragraph. 

“ This statement is deliberately worded to refer to one species and one alone. 
Professor Fernald points out (1. c., pp. 212-213, 217-218) that both mesophytes and 
xerophytes show this gap in their ranges. The present investigation concerns but 


one species and the conclusion is that that species is not a preglacial relic. 
*L.¢., p. 208. 


™ Figures refer to the page numbers where these are mapped in Professor Fer- 
nald’s paper. 
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Hultén decries** the practice of basing conclusions exclusively 
on extreme types of range, as follows: ‘‘When tackling the 
problems offered by the geographical areas of plants, many 
authors have chosen to discuss peculiar or singular types hav- 
ing a distribution out of the common, in the hope that they will 
suddenly give a clue to the solution of the problem. . . . It is 
surely more rational to start the investigation with the simplest 
types, those that show the least possible peculiarities. When 
they have been interpreted, the complicated and often strongly 
interrupted areas of the singular or peculiar types are likely 
to be better understood. ’’ 

Populus balsamifera (map 29) has a broad range across the 
northern part of the continent, chiefly in glaciated regions; this 
range seems obviously to have been attained in postglacial 
time. The same is true of Picea glauca (map 30), but its south- 
ward extension down the Rockies and into South Dakota has 
been lost, leaving outliers in the Black Hills and in Montana. 
The range of Arabis divaricarpa (map 31) is becoming defi- 
nitely pinched in the region northwest of Minnesota. This 
trend has resulted, in A. Drummondi (map 32), in a breach 
between the eastern and the western parts of the range, with 
a few scattered intermediate stations—this is one of the more 
species of the preceding paragraph. An even wider gap ap- 
pears in Botrychium Lunaria (map 33), but comparison with 
map 29 shows how a distribution like that of the Botrychiwm 
might have been derived from one like that of the Populus. If 
the derivation was of this nature, and the distribution of the 
Populus is clearly postglacial, then the range of the Botry- 
chium is postglacial also. It is a short step from a range like 
that of Botrychium Lunaria to one like Rubus parviflorus 
(map 34), whose occurrence east of the Rockies has been re- 
duced to the Black Hills and the vicinity of Lakes Superior, 
Michigan and Huron. 

Perhaps it is dangerous to imply that the various gaps in 
the ranges shown in maps 29-34 are due to the varying toler- 


* Outline of the history of Arctic and boreal biota during the Quarternary period, 
pp. 9-10. 1937, 
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ance of the low humidity in the region between the Great Lakes 
and the moist ravines of the western mountains, since a de- 
creasing tolerance of low humidity shown by these species is 
not easily demonstrated experimentally. However, it is not 
necessary to explain to a botanist familiar with the northern 
states and southern Canada that balsam poplar and white 
spruce are found in a greater variety of habitats than is Thim- 
bleberry. While the former is by no means rigid in its require- 
ments, it does need a comparatively cool, moist climate. In 
the Middle West, wherever Thimbleberry grows, white spruce 
ordinarily grows also, but where white spruce grows Thimble- 
berry does not necessarily accompany it. The limiting factors 
of the Thimbleberry are the same as those of the white spruce, 
but to a greater degree. 

When, then, did the Thimbleberry spread from the western 
regions to the Great Lakes? At some time when the climate 
was sufficiently cool and moist for white spruce to spread from 
coast to coast, and south to the Black Hills. Perhaps this was 
while glacial influence was still felt®®; perhaps it was during 
some later humid period. It may be significant that in spite of 
the large number of eastern woodland species isolated in the 
Black Hills there has not been described a single endemic 
variety of an eastern species from that region. These species 
must, then, have entered the Black Hills fairly recently. And 
conditions which would permit plants like bloodroot to spread 
westward to the Black Hills might also permit a migration of 
Thimbleberry eastward along a more northern route. 

Rubus parviflorus did not populate the Black Hills from the 
same stock as that which reached the shores of the Great Lakes. 
™*¢The glaciations were connected with such great changes in climate that it is 
unthinkable that the Great Basin should not be influenced by them. Low tempera- 
ature checking evaporation probably made itself felt when the ice-sheet began to 
grow in Canada. Later also precipitation must have become greater. These cooler 
and moister conditions, begun at an early stage of the glaciations, gradually in- 
creased, and the highest point of moisture was reached during the pluvial periods 
which seem to have been a consequence of the great climatic change which checked 
the further expansion of the ice-sheets and caused their disappearance.’’ Antevs, 


Ernst. On the Pleistocene history of the Great Basin. Carnegie Inst. Wash., Publ. 
No, 352: 74. 1925. 
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The Thimbleberry population of the Black Hills was derived 
from the Rocky Mountains; map 21 shows the close relation- 
ships within the regions designated as Alberta, Wyoming, 
Colorado and the Black Hills. The stock which spread into 
the Middle West must have existed to the northward, and have 
spread southeastward at about the same time it migrated 
southwestward along the Pacific coast to northern California 
and down the Sierras, for the populations of this far western 
region are closely similar to those of the Middle West (map 
21). 

The amount of variation of R. parviflorus in the Great Lakes 
area as compared to that in the western parts of its range has 
already been mentioned (page 333). Qualitatively the varia- 
tion is the same in both regions, for the same forms are found 
ineach. Quantitatively, however, variation in the Great Lakes 
area is less than elsewhere. This is shown by the pie-diagrams 
on map 20. The diagram for Great Lakes shows, in sector B, 
that 93 per cent of the individuals have glands on the pedicels 
0.5-1.0 mm. long; this indicates that the population is within 
7 per cent of uniformity on that character. Figures of 38 per 
cent in the Black Hills, 42 per cent in Colorado, etc., show much 
less approach to uniformity. Figures approaching 100 per 
cent or 0 per cent both indicate a corresponding approach to 
uniformity, while figures approaching 50 per cent indicate 
more variation. It is possible to average the amount of devia- 
tion from uniformity in all characters shown by the population 
of aregion. For the Black Hills region, for example, this is ob- 
tained by averaging the following: 1 from sector A (for 99 
per cent deviates from 100 per cent, or uniformity, by 1), 38 
from sector B (38 per cent deviates from 0 per cent, also uni- 
formity, by 38), 38 from sector B (62 per cent deviates from 
100 per cent by 38), 3 from sector D, and 0 from sectors E and 
F. This average (1 plus 38 plus 38 plus 3 plus 0 plus 0, divided 
by 6) is 13, the variability index for the Black Hills. If the pop- 
ulation of a region were uniform in all characters, the figures 
in each sector would all be 100 or 0, and the variability index 
would be 0. In a population showing maximum variation, half 
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the individuals with glabrous leaves and half with velvety 
leaves, and a similar equal division in each of the other sets of 
characters, the variability index would then be 50. 


TABLE Ix 
VARIATION INDEX OF EACH REGION 


Great Lakes 


Black Hills 13 
Alberta 19 
Wyoming 13 
Colorado 16 


Sierra 11 


Coast Ranges 


Table 1x shows the same facts that a comparison of the pie- 
diagrams on map 20 shows visually: the population of the 
Great Lakes area has less variation than that of any other 
area. 

This small amount of variation, or close approach to uni- 
formity, indicates, according to the ideas expressed by Dob- 
zhansky,*® that this population has been at one time much re- 
duced in number of individuals. Here, perhaps, is the only sup- 
port lent by the present study to the theory that R. parviflorus 
survived glaciation on a nunatak in the vicinity of Lake Su- 
perior, for in case of such survival the persisting colony would 
have been very small and its descendants would lack varia- 
tion. However, glaciation was not the only event which might 
have reduced the size of the Great Lakes population. ‘‘A late 
postglacial prehistoric dry period with more widespread 
drought conditions and more prolonged droughts than at pres- 
ent is definitely indicated by certain bog pollen studies, by soil 
profile, by the succession in bog profiles, by the absence, or 
rare occurrence, of many tree, shrub, and herbaceous species 
from the region of the [Prairie] Peninsula, and by the present 
distribution of prairie colonies, and prairie species.’’*! Such 
a warm dry period is recorded as having prevailed in Wiscon- 
sin, probably not very long ago, and certainly since the third 


“See quotations on page 332. 
“ Transeau, Ecology 16: 435. 1935. 
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Wisconsin glaciation.*? During such a period the Thimble- 
berries of the Great Lakes area may well have been temporarily 
reduced to a very small population. 

Ever since they were isolated about the Great Lakes, 
whether by changes in climate or by glaciation, the Thimble- 
berries of that region have functioned as but one breeding 
population. Had they survived on two or more nunataks*® 
and spread out later so that colonies from the two or more cen- 
ters merged, the very long isolation as very small populations 
would have reduced greatly the variation in each colony, with 
very little chance of each colony retaining the same forms in 
the same proportions. That this did not happen is shown by 
the striking uniformity of variations in all the regions about 
the Great Lakes (maps 22 and 23). 

A final word concerning the occurrence of the species in 
California: var. velutinus of the Coast Ranges stands out as 
distinct from all the other populations (table vm and map 20). 
It would appear that the Coast Ranges have been continuously 
humid while other parts of western North America have been 
experiencing fluctuations in humidity, so that the Thimble- 
berries have had a continuous existence there for a long time. 
Aridity at some period separated the race in the Coast Ranges 
(var. velutinus) from the main body of the species. The subse- 
quent readvance in California brought the two races again into 
contact at the two ends of the Great Valley (map 35, and Cal- 
ifornia collections 4, 5 and 6 in tables rv and v). 


SuMMARY 


Both Rubus odoratus and R. parviflorus show variation in 
the glands and pubescence of calyces, pedicels, petioles, blades 
and stems. With the exception of R. parviflorus var. velutinus 
the various combinations of types of pubescence and glands 
are treated as forms. 


“Truman, Trans. Wis. Acad. 30: 40. 1937. 

* Professor Fernald states or implies the possibility of nunataks in the following 
regions: Slate Islands (J.c., p. 197), Bruce Peninsula (p. 201), Cloehe Peninsula 
(p. 203), Keweenaw Peninsula (p. 204), and elsewhere (p. 217). 
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In R. odoratus the percentage of individuals with essentially 
glabrous leaves increases progressively from West Virginia to 
Maine. The percentages of individuals with a certain type of 
short-stalked gland on the pedicels does not show such a defi- 
nite progression. Colonies in regions not glaciated show less 
resemblance, statistically, than do those in glaciated regions. 
Colonies in southern Indiana, probably isolated since before 
the earlier Pleistocene glaciations, show relationship most dis- 
tant from eastern colonies. 

In R. parviflorus most of the recently proposed varieties ap- 
pear invalid, having no definite ranges, occurring intermixed 
in nearly all colonies, and being founded on combinations of 
characters which also appear in nearly all possible recombina- 
tions. The colonies of the Coast Ranges of California show 
sufficient isolation of some characters so that var. velutinus 
is maintained for them. 

Colonies in the Rocky Mountains show close resemblance to 
each other in the proportions of occurrence of each character. 
The colonies about the Great Lakes are more closely related 
to those of the Oregon coast and the Sierras. It is concluded 
that the occurrence of the plant about the Upper Great Lakes is 


due, not to the survival of a preglacial flora on nunataks, but to 
migration across Canada during a postglacial cool humid pe- 
riod and subsequent bisection of the range by the aridity of the 
Great Plains. 
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MAP 1 


Slanted figures: locations of mass collections, A new series of numbers 
starts in each state or province. 

Erect figures to the right of, or above or below, the slanted figures: per cent 
of individuals in each collection with leaves glandless above and glabrous or 
glabrate beneath. 

Large figures on right margin: per cent of individuals in each zone (be- 
tween broken horizontal lines) with leaves glandless above and glabrous or 
glabrate beneath. 
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MAP 2 


Slanted figures: locations of mass collections. 

Erect figures to the right of, or above or below, the slanted figures: per 
cent of individuals in each collection with glands on the pedicels 0.5-1.0 mm. 
long. 

Large figures: per cent of individuals in each region (enclosed in broken 
lines) with glands on the pedicels 0.5—1.0 mm. long. 

Erratum: Vt. 4—change 50 to 60 
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“NORTHERN VERMONT 
(32) 


Stations where mass collections have been made (dots) grouped into regions (vertically lined). 
The figure in parentheses below the name of each region is the number of individuals collected 
in that region. In the pie-diagram for each region, each sector represents a character, and the 
figure in the sector shows the percentage of total individuals having this character, as follows: 
upper sector, per cent of individuals with leaves glandless above and glabrous or glabrate be- 
neath; left sector, per cent of individuals with glands on the pedicels 0.5-1.0 mm. long; lower 
sector, per cent of individuals with glands of pedicels sessile or subsessile; right sector, per 
cent of individuals with glands 1.0-2.5 mm. long on the lower sides of veins of leaves. To con- 
serve space, Indiana is inserted in the lower left corner. 
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MAP 8 


Map 4. Averages of differences between adjacent regions, derived from map 3; 
relations between neighboring regions in the more southern post-Wisconsin areas 
(southern New York State) are close, those between pre-Wisconsin areas (central 
Pennsylvania and southward) are mostly fairly close, and those between pre- 
Wisconsin and post-Wisconsin areas are mostly distant. 

Map 5. Differences of 10 or less, derived from map 3. 

Map 6. Differences between the Potomac region and other regions, derived from 
map 3. 

Map 7. Differences between the Eastern region and other regions, derived from 
map 3. 

Map 8. Differences between the Tuscarora region and other regions, derived 
from map 3. 

Map 9. Differences between the Schuylkill region and other regions, derived from 
map 3. 
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MAP 10 


Differences between the Indiana region and other regions. The line of crosses 
represents the southern limits of glaciation; where this line splits, the southern 
part delimits Wisconsin glaciation and the northern part the earlier glaciations. 
The base map is Hall’s Outline Map, 801M. 
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MAP 11 


Western part of the island of Moorea. The figures indicate the proportion of 
dextral individuals in each isolated valley, for the snail Partula suturalis. Data 
from Crampton, l.c., tables 10 & 11. 
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MAP 12 


Cross-hatehed areas: regions where mass collections of RB. odoratus have been 
made. Dots: range (excepting Nova Scotia), based on collections in the Gray Her- 
barium, New York Botanical Garden, New England Botanical Club, New York State 
Museum, the Universities of West Virginia, Toronto, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Cin- 
cinnati, Tennessee, and Wisconsin, the records of Dr. E. Lucy Braun and Dr. R. M. 
Harper, Schaffner’s ‘Ohio Vascular Plants,’ and Deam’s ‘Flora of Indiana.’ The 
base map is Hall’s Outline Map, 801M. 
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MAP 13 
B. parviflorus var. genuinus. Dots: range according to Fernald. X’s: other col- 
lections. 
MAP 14 
R. parviflorus var. hypomalacus. Dots: range according to Fernald. X’s: other 
collections. 
MAP 15 
R. parviflorus var. heteradenius. Dots: range according to Fernald. X’s: other 
collections. 
MAP 16 
B. parviflorus var. bifarius. Dots: range according to Fernald. X’s: other col- 
lections. 
MAP 17 
BR. parviflorus var. grandiflorus. Dots: range according to Fernald. X’s: other 
collections. 
MAP 18 
Dots: BR. parviflorus var. scopulorum, and triangles, var. parvifolius, ranges ac- 


cording to Fernald. X’s: other collections of these two varieties. Crosses: other 
collections of plants like them but with leaves velvety beneath. 
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MAP 19 


Slanted figures show locations of mass collections of R. parviflorus. A new series starts in each 
state or province, and figures missing indicate localities close to the locality bearing a lower 
number. The base map is Hall’s Outline Map, 801M. 


MAP 20 


Stations where mass collections of BR. parviflorus have been made (dots) grouped into regions 
(enclosed by lines). The figure below the name of each region indicates the number of individuals 
collected from that region. A pie-diagram for each region indicates in each sector the percentage 
of oceurrence of a character as follows (refer to key): sector A, per cent of individuals with 
leaves glabrous or glabrate beneath; sector B, per cent with glands 0.5-1.0 mm. long on the 
pedicels; sector C, per cent with glands sessile or subsessile on the pedicels; sector D, per cent 
with villous calyx; sector E, per cent with villous pedicels; sector F, per cent with stem, stipules 
and petioles villous. In the center of each diagram (position X) is an initial referring to the 
name of the region. The average differences between regions (from table vit) are shown by large 
figures on the heavy lines connecting regions. 


MAP 21 
Differences less than 10. The base map for maps 20 and 21 is Hall’s Outline Map, 801M. 
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MAP 22 
Stations about the Great Lakes where mass collections have been made (dots) grouped into 
regions (enclosed by ellipses). For explanation of pie-diagrams see caption under map 20. The 
figure below each pie-diagram indicates the number of individuals collected from that region. 


MAP 23 
Differences between regions about the Great Lakes, derived from map 22. 
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MAP 24 


Range of R. parviflorus, and var. velutinus (in ellipse), from Fernald, l.c., the Herbaria 
of the New York Botanical Garden, Pomona College, and the Universities of California 
and of Wisconsin, and letters from Drs. F. K. Butters and Hugh Raup. The base map is 
Hall’s Outline Map, 205C, for maps 24, 25 & 26. 
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MAP 25 


Range of Astragalus caryocarpus, from Fassett, ‘Leguminous Plants of Wis- 
consin. 


MAP 26 


The heavy lines enclose some of the climatic provinces described by Thornthwaite, 
Geogr. Rev. 21, no. 4: Pl. III ; the symbols describe the provinces as follows: C indi- 
cates subhumid, D, semiarid, and E, arid; B’ indicates mesothermal and C’ micro- 
thermal; r indicates precipitation adequate at all seasons, and d indicates precipita- 
tion deficient at all seasons. 
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MAP 27 


Dots: range of R. parviflorus in the Upper Great Lakes region. Dotted lines: 
isotherms for average temperatures for July, compiled from Sections 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 63, 64 & 65, ‘‘Climatic Summaries of the United States,’’ published by the 
U. 8. Weather Bureau. 


MAP 28 


Arrows show prevailing wind direction for July, compiled from ‘‘ Climatic Sum- 
maries of the United States.’’ Letters indicate places referred to in the text, as 
follows: A, Apostle Islands; B, Brimley; BC (in Canada), Bruce County; BO (in 
Wisconsin), Bayfield County; D, Duluth; DC, Door County; DI, Drummond Island; 
GB, Green Bay; GM, Grand Marais; KP, Keweenaw Point; L, Lutsen; M, Munis- 
sing; MB, Meldrum Bay; MF, Manitou Falls; MI, Manitoulin Island; O, On- 


tonagan; PM, Porcupine Mountains; 8, Superior; SJ, St. Joseph Island; SSM, 
Sault Ste. Marie; VC, Vilas County. 
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MAP 29 
Range of Populus balsamifera, generalized from Munns, U. 8. Dept. Agr. Mise. 
Publ. 287: 76. 1938. The base map is Hall’s Outline Map, 205C, for maps 29-34. 
MAP 30 
Range of Picea glauca, generalized from Munns, l.c., 35. 


MAP 31 
Range of Arabis divaricarpa, generalized from Hopkins, Rhodora 39: 131. 1937. 


MAP 32 
Range of Arabis Drummondi, generalized from Hopkins, l.a., 138. 


MAP 33 
North American range of Botrychiwm Lunaria, generalized from Clausen, Mem. 
Torr. Bot. Club 19: 63. 1938. 
MAP 34 
Range of Rubus parviflorus, generalized from map 24 of this paper. 
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MAP 35 ae 
Range of B. parviflorus (solid black dots), B. parviflorus var. velutinus (half-black dots), and 
mixed colonies of the two (three-quarters-black dots), and their relation to topography in Cali- 
a yada 7% Base map from Erwin Raisz in Atwood’s ‘Physiographie Provinces,’ cour- 
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MAP 36 


Riatin of the range of R. parviflorus (dots) 


jacent states. Base map from Erwin Raisz in Atwood’s 
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EXpPLaNATION OF PLATE 
PLATE 9 


Fig. 1. Thimbleberry occurring in solid growth along a roadway, and as scattered 
plants in adjacent woods, near Toivola, Michigan. This patch contains at least three 
"of the so-called varieties of this species. 
Fig. 2. Thimbleberry growing in an old lumbering road near Lutsen, Minnesota. 
At least three of the so-called varieties of B. parviflorus occur in this patch. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 
PLATE 10 
Fig. 3. Thimbleberry as a fence-row plant in Mohawk, Keweenaw County, 


Fig. 4. Thimbleberry in the gorge below Fish Creek Falls, Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado. This patch contains at least four of the so-called varieties of R. parviflorus. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 
PLATE 11 


Fig. 5. Mouth of Little Cottonwood Canyon, Salt Lake City, Utah. Photograph 
by Prof. Walter Cottam, University of Utah. 

Fig. 6. City Creek Canyon, Salt Lake City, Utah. Photograph by Prof. Walter 
Cottam, University of Utah. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 


PLATE 12 


Fig. 7. Little Cottonwood Canyon, Salt Lake City, Utah. Photograph by Prof. 
Walter Cottam, University of Utah. 


Ann. Mo. Bor. Garp., Vou. 28, 1941 : PLATE 12 
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